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'O statement is truer and 
none sounds more trite, 
_ even banal, than expres- 
f the fact that the only hope 
‘ttlement of this world’s 
‘ms is in the Christian re- 
As Bishop Mason said, in 
dress to the Episcopal Fel- 
p in Washington, “It Is 
or chaos.” This does not 
-on our part, half-hearted, 
proval of Christianity. It 
the realizing and putting 
ction of the teaching of 
. That has never been done 
} past, except by small and 
*d groups. It must be done 
Less trite, because more 
versial, is the further state- 
hat this can best be accom- 
1 through the instrumen- 
of the Church. Only in the 
ae and teaching of the 


By WILLIAM R. CASTLE 


Catholic Church, in its creeds and 
in its sacraments, is there com- 
plete fulfillment of Christ’s mes- 
sage to mankind. In that is the 
spring of action; its fulfillment in 
the Church gives us the means to 
act effectively. ‘The man who puts 
good works ahead of doctrine puts 
the cart before the horse, builds 
a house without foundations. 
Then, instantly, the question 
arises, ‘Is the Church getting this 
message across? Are we doing our 
best? Have we the foundation on 
which we can build good works?” 
And the answer must be a sorrow- 
ful “No.” I have heard people 
say that the very mechanics of the 
Church close the passage through 
which the stream of faith flows 
into the souls of unbelievers, and 
of those, almost more dangerous 
than unbelievers, who lack the 
courage and the will-power to 
stand firmly for what they know 
to be true. I think it was the poet 
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| The Work of the Laity 


Crashaw in the 17th Century who 
spoke of priests as “God’s con- 
duits,’ thereby inventing one of 
the perfect metaphors in our lan- 
guage. The priest is the conduit, 
by means of which the sacra- 
ments, the potentials of power 
are conveyed to us. But the poet 
might have gone further. He 
might have said that in a sense 
laymen can also be “God's con- 
duits” because they, too, can carry 
the faith to a thirsty world if they 
have the requisite knowledge. 
The world, consciously or un- 
consciously, is  thirsting for 
knowledge of God at this time 
when there is nothing whatever 
stable in the material universe; 
when, with fission of the atom, 
man seems to have reached the 
ultimate in science, and at the 
same time has knocked from un- 
der us the props of our physical 
life; when, in international rela- 
tions, the old clichés no longer 


have meaning; when the old safe- 
guards of national existence have 
suddenly become useless. In other 
words, men long for certainty and 
security. Suddenly, material 
truths are no longer true and 
what many thought were only 
spiritual fantasies have become 
the only dependable truths. God 
does not worry over the atom 
bomb, so why should we? 


Propagandists 


But we must pass along to oth- 
ers our own inward confidence. 
In this, no matter how good our 
intention, we shall fail unless we 
can bring back to the Church that 
passionate, intellectual eagerness 
to understand the truth which has 
swept over it in its great periods 
of development. Perhaps we con- 
sider it merely silly that learned 
men could furiously discuss for 
days the exact number of angels 
who could stand on the point of 
a needle—and, of course, it does 


not really matter in the least. 
What really mattered was that 
men were intellectually alert to 


questions other than material, 
that they felt it to be vitally im- 
portant to estimate the exact 
truth of every facet of their re- 
ligion, that they recognized the 
necessity that they themselves, 
should know fully in order to be 
able to pass on what they knew 
to others. Nobody could afford to 
be an agnostic because agnosti- 
cism was an admission of intellec- 
tual flabbiness. The great think- 
ers stand out in the history of the 
world as well as in the history of 
the Church. A man like Saint 
Augustine, who thought himself 
into the faith, had far greater in- 
fluence on his fellowmen, and, 
through them, on world develop- 
ment than any Caesar, any mighty 
military man, or any scientist who 
ever lived. 

We laymen shall be asked ques- 
tions of every sort, and without 


ke 


Time 
For 
A New 


Crusade 


study we cannot answer thenf, 
cannot, in this busy world 
come students of theology, }) 
if we wanted to, but we can} | 
every week some pamphlet ¥j_ 
will enlarge and strengthen} 
faith, such pamphlets as thos 
out by the National Coun 
Churchmen, or the excellei 
ries of Advent papers publ} 
by the Church of the Adve} 
Boston, or those distribute] 
the Cowley Fathers in 
bridge, Ontario. We can 
stimulating books, like those} 
S. Lewis and T. S. Eliot im 
land, and by our own B. Lf 
and others in this count” ( 
can read the Church paper 

can and we must support f ; 
cially institutions which are 
ing to spread among the } 
knowledge of the full faith o} 
Church. We must do these #l 
to enable us to be, ours 
every one of us, propagandis i 
the Church. 
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is is no time to defend the 
‘It is a time to extend the 
If we depend only on de- 
e measures we shall soon 
nothing to defend. We 
be aggressive, armed with 
ction and swept forward by 
siasm. We must do our part 
king the middle goth Cen- 
nother landmark in Church 
y. There have always been 
intelligent enthusiasts, but 
there must be thousands, 
ps, priests and laymen. 
how we must discover a full 

of dynamic, intellectual 
s, and see-to it that these 
irs have full quotas of ear- 
nd dynamic followers. I am 
jthat they can succeed only 
ined with the full armor of 
‘hurch. Any whittling away 
ferent segments of the faith, 
‘owardly evasion of contro- 
)1 points, any fear to defend 
rhole faith as expressed in 


» as against ultra-Protestant 
mces or as against Roman- 
‘influences means weakness 
*2 strength is essential. 


Our Heritage 


He Episcopal Church, as an 
»endent body, came into be- 


is of God. 


300k of Common Prayer, 


WHE Holy Spirit performs His infinite and un- 
ceasing function as the Third Person of the 
Deity within the mystery of the innermost life 
be Holy and Indivisible ‘Trinity, but He enters 
nto the sphere of time, and there He works the 


The Spirit and Christ 


le supreme activity of the Spirit in the time- 
ce lies in the Incarnate life of the Son of God. 
in the fulness of time God became Man in or- 


Rome. We never repudiated, as 
did Calvin, the doctrines of the 
Church Catholic; we only scrub- 
bed off the excrescences which 
were beginning to hide the glo- 
rious truth. We must never forget 
this when we inveigh against the 
excesses of the Protestants. I am 
willing enough to absorb Rome, 
which is a branch of the Holy 
Catholic Church. I am not will- 
ing to be absorbed by Rome be- 
cause that would be once again to 
assume the errors which we 
sloughed off 400 years ago, as well 
as the new errors which have since 
been added. Let us be ourselves 
always. In all our discussions, 
moreover, we must be infinitely 
charitable, since charity is of the 
very essence of Catholicity. If our 
extreme evangelical, or our so- 
called broad church brothers 
sometimes forget this fact, we 
must never forget it. But charity 
never means surrender of the 
truth. It means, rather, that we 
must attract others through our 
own certainty, not by attacking 
their mistakes. If we can bring 
them to see the eternal rightness 


of the full Church position they 


will join us voluntarily. 

I do not mean in all this that 
we Episcopalians can save the 
world. I do mean that we have a 
head start and that it is up to us 


The Spirit of God 


By SHIRLEY C. HUGHSON, O.H.C. 


PART II 


» which 
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to maintain our lead through our 
new-born enthusiasm and our 
study of truth, through our zeal 
to pass our knowledge on to oth- 
ers. We should keep in the fore. 
front because we have everything 
to offer. We have an ecclesiastical 
organization which might well be 
the model for world organization, 
because it is a true democracy in 
there is, nevertheless, 
authoritative leadership, a de- 
mocracy which is stable and at the 
same time pliant, which has lofty 
ideals of conduct that are upheld 
by the sacraments and above all 
strengthened by the power given 
us through the Holy Eucharist. 
We are alive, perhaps more than 
most, to the dangers to civiliza- 
tion inherent in the present 
world-wide unrest, in the agony 
of whole peoples in their frantic 
search for truths which will save 
them. We know, deep in our 
hearts, that these truths are the 
truths of the Christian religion. 
Shall we have the courage to drag 
them into the light, to proclaim 
them to the world; now that 
science has failed us, to substitute 
in the minds of men eternal spir- 
itual truths for what proved to 
be material illusions? God grant 
us courage, wisdom and determi- 
nation to aid Christ to conquer 
chaos. 


der to redeem His people, it was through the Holy 
Spirit that the Incarnation was effected. When St. 
Mary of Nazareth was told by the angel that she was 
to become the Mother of God, she enquired by what 
means this great thing was to be accomplished. His 


reply revealed to her the ineffable plan that was in 
the purpose of God: “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the highest shall over- 


shadow thee; therefore, also, that holy thing that 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 
(St. Luke 1:35) And when St. Joseph was troubled at 
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these happenings, the angel reassured him, saying, 
“Phat which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Ghost.”’ (St. Matt. 1:20) At the moment the Blessed 
Virgin gave her consent, the Holy Ghost created the 
human Body and Soul of Christ, and united it by a 
mysterious union to the Second Person of the ‘Trin- 
ity. In effecting this He filled this Body and Soul 
without measure with sanctifying grace, which is 
transmitted continually from Christ to all the chil- 
dren of God who are “in Christ” and who hold faith- 
fully to their divine heritage. It was of this sanctify- 
ing grace that the apostle spoke when he said that “‘of 
His fulness have all we received.” (St. John 1:16) 
Not only was the Holy Ghost the agent in this 
work of Incarnation, but everywhere in the Gospels 
we learn that the activities of our Lord’s Humanity 
were directed by the Holy Spirit during His earthly 
course. On the occasion of His baptism the Spirit 
-gave an outward and miraculous manifestation by 
which he revealed to St. John Baptist that this was 
the very Christ, the only begotten Son of the Father, 
made Man. The Blessed Trinity, the divine Three 
Persons, each had His part in this manifestation. It 
was indeed the first open and direct revelation given 
of the Trinity. ‘The Son of God, the Second Person 
of the Godhead from all eternity, stood visible be- 
fore men, clothed in human form, to receive the di- 
vine witness to His mission and work. The Holy 
Ghost, the Third Person from all eternity, descend- 
ed upon Him in the form of a dove, while the voice 
of the Father proclaimed, “This is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased.” (St. Matt. 3:17) 


Immediately after His baptism, “being full of the 
Holy Ghost,” He was led up “by the Spirit”’ into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil. (St. Luke 4) 
The temptation being ended, He returned to Gal- 
ilee “in the power of the Spirit.” (St. Luke 4:14) He 
preached to His fellowtownsmen at Nazareth, and 
selected the passage from Isaiah 1xi,—“The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me”—and to the astonished and 
scandalized congregation He declared that it was of 
Himself, the village carpenter, that the prophet had 
spoken these words seven centuries before. In short, 
in the power of the Spirit He initiated the Mes- 
sianic kingdom. 

He attributes all the details of His ministry to the 
working of “the spirit of the Lord,” which is “upon 
me.’’ He chooses the Twelve, and sends them forth to 
preach the Gospel, assuring them that “it is not ye 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you.” (St. Matt. 10:20) Later in His 
ministry He declared that He “with the finger of 
God cast out devils.” (St. Luke 11:20) This expres- 
sion, ‘the finger of God,” is one of the titles of the 
Holy Spirit. When He came to the climax of His 
work on earth, it was “through the eternal Spirit” 
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that He offered Himself without spot to God 
cross. (Heb. 9:14) Every phase of His Ince” 
life was dependent on the Holy Spirit. Every sj’ 
carrying out the great work of redemption w4 
formed through the powers of His Sacred Hi} 
ity wrought upon by the Holy Spirit of God. | 


The Spirit in the Church 

Christ worked in the power of the Spirit }” 
that He “began to do and teach.” (Acts 1:1)§" 
emphasis in this sentence from St. Luke’s proloy: 
the Acts of the Holy Apostles, should fall ¢} 
word began. Not only in His own personal } 
ties was He directed by the Spirit, but when thie: 


power of ie Holy Ghost. He had ines hel. 
Spirit of God who was to abide in the Church; 
ever. (St. John 14:16) The Spirit was to teach] f: 
all things, and bring all things to their remem}, e 
whatsoever He had said unto them. The Spir|) 
to direct them in all their evangelistic work. Hj) ; 
to be with them, convincing the world “‘of sin aj | 
righteousness and of judgment” He was to 
them into all the truth. i 

This last promise demands special consider} | 
The passage, as St. John records it, is an emp 
one. If we translate the words in the order in ‘ a 
they are written, they will read, “He will guid: 
into the truth, all of it.’ The question sugge}}: 
self, What did our Lord promise them? Was i} 
they should be guided into truth in some ge} 
way? or was His emphasis on the fact that the {} 
was to give them a knowledge of the complet( 


The Old Testament revelation afforded His pect 
deep, if partial, knowledge of God and of His mij: 
ies. But here our Lord foretells the guidance yi 


they shall have into the truth, and then as th} y 


one whole, great unity, full, rich, life-giving. | 


In their carrying out of the divine ce | 
apostles followed in all particulars the oo 


power such as man had never known before. 
had given them the great commission to prea 
Gospel in all the world; He had conferred 
them the power to make men the children of Gi 
baptism, He had given them the power to forgivé) 
sins of His people, being penitent; and to consé 
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: 
read and wine to be the Body and Blood of 
', and along with these gifts He had promised 
that they should perform miracles, even to the 
iz of the dead. But He also warned them that 
ere to undertake none of these things until the 
)5pirit should come. ‘They had no idea how long 
lay would be, but they attempted to teach no 
hey celebrated no sacrament, they stirred not 
Jerusalem, until the Spirit came on Pentecost. 
in their new power, what marvels were 
ht. The whole apostolic band which had been 
/and fearful, now went forth to convert the 
|. Only in the power of the Spirit could they do 
ing. 
iwe read the New Testament we see that the 
‘es were intensely conscious of the presence and 
nee of the Spirit in all the details of their work 
hinistry. This Spirit did not come to take the 
Jof an absent Christ, but to make the presence 
jower of the risen and ascended Christ real, and 
igh the Spirit they knew that His promise, 
Tam with you alway even unto the end of the 
1,” was fulfilled. The Spirit not only taught 
ithe facts and principles of the Faith, with all 
‘companying implications, but in ways we know 
i He directed where they were to preach. St. 
essays to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suf- 
jim not, and forbids them to preach the word 
fia at that time. (Acts 16:6, 7) He also dictates 
shall be the content of their preaching. (1 Cor. 
He makes known to them who is to be en- 
vd with certain offices and missions. (Acts 
. He appoints bishops to oversee the flock of 
| (Acts 20:28) The apostles have a profound 
AS snes of being made the instruments of the 
‘2 purpose “through mighty signs and wonders 
He power of the Spirit of God.” (Rom. 15:19) 
e great principles of faith and practice are in- 
4 they are assured of His direction of their 
je, and they give their decisions as He indicates 
ir minds and consciences. In all such things 
fact with an assurance and definiteness which 
} the elimination of all doubt—‘‘it seemed good 
: Holy Ghost and to us,” is the ground of the 
jude on which they base their decrees in the first 
 Church’s councils at Jerusalem. (Acts 15:28) 
“ne would fail us to recount all the work which 
)pirit accomplished through His direction of 
Jervants, but we know that i in the founding of 
Jhurch, and in the preaching of the Gospel 
eghout the world, they undertook nothing save 
id through Him. These early Christians knew 
ithey were the sons of God, and as such they 
id themselves to be led by the Spirit of God. St. 
declares that “as many as are led by the Spirit of 
ithey are the sons of God,” and they only. (Rom. 
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8:14) ‘They looked to Him to teach them, and to 
guide them into all the truth, and into all the ways 
and methods that He willed them to use. They had 
no will of their own, no self-devised plan for the 
building of the kingdom. In everything they de- 
pended on Him. 


The Spirit and the Christian Soul 


As the apostles and all the great teachers of the 
Church in all ages have found their strength and en- 
lightenment in their union with, and submission to, 
the Holy Spirit, so is it with the whole body of Chris- 
tian people in every age. The whole life of the 
Church depends on the Spirit of God. One can dis- 
cern in this a kind of hierarchical order. Our Lord 
did nothing without His Father: ““The Son can do 
nothing of Himself but what He seeth the Father 
do.” (St. John 5:19) We see the Spirit dependent on 
the Son: “He shall receive of mine, and shall show it 
unto you.” (St. John 16:14) And all the people of 
God in their service of Him, must look to the same 
Spirit for guidance and instruction. 

It is not only the truths of the Faith that the Spirit 
is to teach the Church, nor is it guidance only in 
greater things, as we may conceive them, but every- 
thing in the life of the Christian, with no exception 
whatever, depends on the teaching and inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit. We must recall again that the Chris- 
tian life is the life of the God-Man functioning with- 
in us, and since all that the Incarnate Son does is 
through the Spirit, that which He does in us is also 
done through the Spirit. Our Christian life, both 
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without and within, is a part of the life and activity 
of Incarnate God. “Without me ye can do nothing,” 
He declares. Christ works through His Mystical 
Body, and what the Body or any member of it does, 
He does. If my hand pens a letter, I say, “I wrote the 
letter.”’ If a member of Christ performs a righteous 
act, Christ says, “I performed that*acts” 
He does is done through the Spirit of God. 

Here as in everything, we can apply the saying of 
St. Catherine of Siena regarding a saintly soul—"If 
you speak to Christ, and say, Who is this soul? He 
will make answer, It is another Myself made so by 
perfect love.” There is not a prayer said, not a good 
and dutiful action performed, even the most com- 
monplace things of our daily routine work, which is 
not dependent for its worth on the Holy Spirit. We 
do well to pray, “Grant that Thy Holy Spirit may in 
all things direct and rule our hearts.”” This guidance 
of the Spirit is not to be sought in any unusual or 
miraculous way. The normal procedure even in the 
lives of great saints, is the use of the God-given en- 
dowments of reason and judgment, these powers be- 
ing employed under the grace of the Holy Ghost. 

A wise and learned teacher has said: “Intellectual 
illumination in the strict sense of the term, is rarely 
given by the Holy Spirit directly. It was given to the 
apostles because they were apostles. It is given to 
many apostolic men as the world goes on, to great 
doctors and saintly pastors. But ‘teaching,’ as re- 
gards the greater number of souls, results rather in 
the firm and luminous grasp of conclusions than in 
the gift of proving such conclusions. It means the 
gift of being right, of loving what is right, and en- 
joying what is right.” (Hedley, “A Retreat,” p. 
187.) 


The Spirit in Sacraments and Prayer 


The Holy Spirit not only guides the judgment 
and conscience of His people, but He is the active 
agent who produces the working of the Sacraments, 
and makes them realities in themselves, and effective 
in our lives. He is the minister of every sacrament, 
and without Him there can be no transmission of 
grace from Christ to the soul. In baptism the new 
birth consists of being “born of the Spirit.” (St. 
John 3:5). St. Paul carries on this teaching when 
he says, “By one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
Body.” (1 Cor. 12:13) 

On the first Easter night, when the risen Lord ap- 
peared to the disciples in the upper room, He or- 
dained them to the priesthood and to the apostolate, 
and by the one action, instituted both the Sacrament 
of Penance and that of Holy Order. But before He 
gave them their priesthood, and commissioned them 
to forgive sins, He solemnly invoked upon them the 
power of the Holy Ghost, saying, “Receive ye the 


and what. 
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Holy Ghost; Whosoever sins ye remit, they aif 
mitted unto them; and whosoever sins ye 1 
they are retained.” The gift was made to them 4 5 


until the coming ot the Spirit at Pentecost. | 
sacrament of Confirmation, the gifts of the | 
Ghost which were received in Baptism, are |} 
ened and intensified, and we are clothed wit}}, 
fulness of the Christian State. In the Holy Eucli 


necessary to the consecration of the Bread and i 
for neither the English nor the Roman sue | i 


through the Spirit can any such belief be ote, n 
The apostle says, “‘No man can say that Jesus | 
Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” The mere intelld, 
acceptance of the historical fact of His div 
without the Spirit is of no avail for salvation. W 
unable to believe unto salvation unless the }}), 
works within us to give us the supernatural }| . 
of faith. The same principle holds in regard t¢,) 
self-denial which our Lord declared requisite |, . 
were to be His disciples. It is quite possible to 1, 
fy the body for a merely natural end, as an athle}, , 
nies himself much in order that he may wii, 
race. a Paul makes aoe the difference beth. 


“Tf ye, through the Spirit, do mortify thel | 
(Rom. 8:28) But it} 


says, 
of the body, ye shall live.” 
be “through the Spirit.” | 
The same apostle shows us that prayer, wh| 
an essential in the Christian life, 1 i 
without the Spirit of God. “We know not,” he 
“what we should pray for as we ought, but the ‘py; 
Itself maketh intercession for us with groal)), 
which cannot.be uttered.” (Rom. 8:26) | 
clear, then, that when we find prayer difficul 
should have immediate recourse to the Holy Shin 
asking Him to bestow upon us the power of py 
since He presides over all prayer, and there q 
no true prayer save “‘in the Spirit.” (Gal. 16:23} 
Even should prayer not seem difficult, we} 
not put any dependence on what may seem a na} 
faculty for drawing near to God, for this woul 
deception since there is no natural capacity fe 
oe Him. Only in the Holy Spirit ca 


apparatus, every ‘required fixture and app 
may be in its place, but until the current is tt 


ie nd 


ia ) 

| / 

| is dead and lifeless. In like manner there can 
) spiritual life without the Spirit of God. 


| The Spirit of Love 


vove all else, it is the Holy Spirit who enables 
lay hold of, and practice, the virtue of love to 
and to our fellow-men which is the first es- 
al in the life in Christ, for if we have not love, 
‘e none of His. How does this love come to dwell 
? St. Paul answers our question: “The love of 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
ais given unto us.” (Rom. 5:5) Our Lord sends 
His Holy Spirit, and that Blessed Spirit being 
God, and God being essential love, for “God is 
* (1 St. John 4:16), it follows inevitably that 
pve of God is bestowed upon us. “He that dwell- 
n love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.” (1 
yhn 4:1) God can dwell in us in no other way. 
a St. Paul would commend the Colossian Chris- 
| he speaks of their faith and of their hope, but 
2 all, of their “love in the Spirit,” (Col. 1:8), 
ive in the Spirit there can be no love. 

God the Holy Spirit in the act of the Incarna- 
‘raised the Sacred Humanity of Christ up into 
xodhead, so by grafting us into Christ the same 
t raises us up into the Godhead, into the cur- 
sof the divine life and love, for if we are one with 
i we must of necessity be where He is. Indeed, 
.ord Himself said, ““Where I am there shall also 
trvant be.” (St. John 12:26) St. Paul expresses 
jvery literally and very beautifully when he 
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writes to the Ephesians, “God who is rich in mercy, 
for his great love wherewith he loved us, even when 
we were dead in sins, quickened us together with 
Christ and raised us up together (with Christ) and 
made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” (Eph. 2:4, 6) 

This “quickening” and “‘raising up” refers to 
Christ’s resurrection. When we were baptized, God 
caused us once for all to know “the power of His 
resurrection.’ We then entered into, participated in, 
the resurrection life of the Eternal Son. Christ, 
now that He is risen from the dead, possesses no life 
in His Sacred Humanity save His resurrection life. 
This is His only life, the life from the dead. He can 
give us no life except this life which He now lives 
at His Father’s right hand. Into His Risen, Ascended, 
and Glorified life through the Holy Ghost, we have 
entered, because we have entered into Him and He 
into us. We must note the meaning of the three pow- 
erful “togethers” in St. Paul’s declaration to the 
Ephesians. We are never alone, but always “together 
with Christ.’’ But we note a change in the close of 
the sentence—‘‘in heavenly places in Christ.” No 
longer merely with but in. No longer as though we 
were only in company with Him in the heavenly 
places, but we are made wholly one with Him, recall- 
ing the Easter epistle, “Our life is hid with Christ 
in God,” (Col. 3:3) , in the bosom of the ever Blessed 
Trinity. This is the mighty work of the Spirit on our 
behalf. 

(To be continued) 


at St. Kit’s 


)HE morning train from 
|Denver consents to stop and 
/let off passengers at ‘Thomp- 
Jtah, around one o’clock the 
‘ving morning. Thompson, 
vas one could see, wasn’t much 
own to land in at any time of 
ay, but it is said to be more 
ly at midnight than by day- 
| I had no desire to probe 
(this anthropological epi- 
, for it was cold and dark 
where except in the tiny rail- 
istation, where a wasp-waist- 
"ve gave forth a welcome 
fand an amiable station agent 
2d me I might relax until 
jus came about three o'clock. 
je bus was on time, but had 


By KENNETH TROOP 


to wait for the mail train from 
Salt Lake, which was late. When 
finally we got going, my only co- 
passengers were two girls who sat 
with the driver and carried on a 
steady flow of conversation, which 
no doubt served the admirable 
purpose of keeping him from doz- 
ing on the hundred-mile run over 
desert and mountain to Monti- 
cello, with only a brief stop at 
Moab for breakfast. Mormon 
town or no there was coffee to be 
had, and good coffee, too. In 
Monticello I waited for the mail 
truck, which should take me, in 
time, to the end of the line, to 


_ the ghost-town of Bluff, where the 
Church’s newest Mission to the 


Navajo Indians is situated. There 
was a wait-over at Blanding, but 
we reached Bluff about three in 
the afternoon. This was Friday, 
the first of February. 

I called Bluff a ghost town. 
That is not. fair. It was once one 
of the most prosperous towns in 
Utah, the center of a thriving cat- 
tle industry. It is still called “Bluff 
City” by oldtimers, and by the 
Navajos who find the sound of f 
difficult and can more readily say 
“Blussitty.”” A dozen houses, some 
of logs but mostly of dressed 
stone, a store with gasolene pumps 
in front, a post-office which is 
part of the front porch of an old 
house and bears a familiar sign 
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Telephone pay station. They say 
the sign is moderately true. If 
you have plenty of time, and if a 
cow didn’t happen to scratch her 
back too violently on a telephone 
line pole somewhere, and if the 
wind isn’t blowing so hard that 
voices can’t be heard, it is pos- 
sible to telephone; and if you 
have several days to wait until 
the operator figures out what you 
owe for the call, you can pay. 

A brief survey of Bluff had just 
been finished when a gray Ford 
pickup rolled into town, and 
stopped at the post office. The 
rack body was filled with Indians, 
Navajos evidently, from the gay 
clothing of the women and the 
characteristic hair-do of the men. 
From the driver’s seat emerged 
the figure of a cleric clutching a 
large brief-case; he was dressed in 
a worn cassock girded with a 
Franciscan cord, he was hatless, 
and his hair was knotted in back 
like that of the Navajo men. He 
dropped the contents of the brief- 
case into the post office slot and 
the postmistress handed out his 
mail and packages. 


Attival 


I introduced myself and asked 
if I could, spend the week-end at 
the Mission. As I thought, it was 
Father Liebler. 

“Always glad to have visitors,’’ 
he said. “Can you sleep in a 
Navajo hoghan? We're full up 
right now.” 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve slept in all 
sorts of places, and I guess I can, 
though I must say I never have.” 

“You ll like it. They’re very 
comfortable houses, if not too 
crowded. And you'll have this one 
all to yourself—ten or fifteen 
Navajos wouldn't feel that it was 
too small for them.” 

A few errands at the store, and 
a stop or two to see different peo- 
ple, and we started out for the 
Mission. I had thought it was 
right in Bluff, but we drove east- 
ward for several miles, over a 


dry wash, and along an empty 
irrigation ditch before we came 
to a cattle-guard beside which 
was a wooden gate for wagons to 
pass through, on the gate was 
painted the symbol of St. Chris- 
topher, a cross with a wavy line 
representing water below it. 


“That’s our brand, duly regis- 
tered,” said Father Liebler. “We 
have some cattle and three horses, 
but we can’t bring ourselves to 
brand them. But we use the 
brand meanwhile as a trade mark, 
and to identify our tools and 
things which are often borrowed, 
and sometimes stolen.”’ 


Over the cattle guard, we drove 


along another quarter mile, and 
my guide pointed out the hay- 
fields and gardens of the mission, 
now of course yellow with the re- 
mains of last year’s crops. ‘Then 
the Mission buildings appeared 
to view. There were corrals for 
horses and cattle, chicken house 
and stockyard and corn-crib— 
“Brother Juniper built all those, 
or nearly all’—then the power- 
plant and the stone mission house 
with its two fifty-foot wings. In 
the distance I could see the guest- 
house, a small prefabricated cot- 
tage recently given to the mis- 
sion, and nearer by the school 
house, a former CCC shack.~The 
pickup drew up in front of the 
mission house; the Navajos 
jumped to the ground and began 
sorting out their various belong- 
ings. Brother Juniper, a tall Wis- 
consiner, whose hair was down to 
his shoulders, came to meet us 
and to carry in the packages 
which had arrived in the mail. 
He assured me laughingly that he 
was not trying to imitate Father, 
but just hadn’t got to a barber 
shop since August. Then I met 
the rest of the staff, Father Clem- 
ent who had spent last summer 
here, but had left in September 
only to return yesterday for good; 
he is slightly older than Father 
Liebler, perhaps in his late fifties, 


quiet, efficient, friendly; Brother 


_busy. I was shown first whe} 
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Michael, always busy, fans | 
thin, the singer par excellei: 
the community; Helen St} 
the social worker and 
teacher, tall, too and slende| 
a Navajo woman and with 
the same quiet dignity; {- 
Nancy Sturges, her niece, wl) 
been assisting the staff since}p | 
I learned that she had work} 
the garden and later in thi} 
school with extraordinary e} 
and efficiency. 


I was shown to my hoghail}’ 
advised of the general sch 
and then left pretty much a 
own devices, as everybod} E 


wood-pile was, and allowel) 


choice of axes, for nights ary 
even in southern Utah. 


Life at the Mission | 

The west wing of the m 
house consists of cells foi} 
members of the 
Nancy occupies the guest ] 


The east wing, designed 
used in the same way, now | 


cells being run into a — 
room. I went in to pray al 
snoop. The odor of i 
(there had been solemn vf’ 


the rare but furious rains | ' 
desert, giving a curious asym} ‘ 
to the sanctuary, the Gosia 


epistle side; the walls are | 
tive stone, plastered with ff) 
the ceiling of cottonwood jim 
laid close together over pin} 


rafters, after the manner olf 


making an excellent insu 
both in winter and summer 
floor is of dirt, a red shale, n 


tasdioie to kneel upon, |i 
sanctuary alone has a w 
floor; the altar bore a fro 


E, 1946 
e wool, evidently an Indian 
Ket, with orphreys of dark 
w, and a superfrontal of cro- 
lace; the tabernacle, though 
d, was I could see of wrought 
the sanctuary lamp hung to 
side, on account of the low 
ig. The crucifix of black 
| with a natural coloured 
wood corpus looked like the 
of Oberammergau crafts- 
and I later learned that such 
| 
ne Angelus rang at six, and 
afterwards we were sum- 
2d to dinner. Brother Mich- 
s the cook, as well as the 
r, and when the food was 
7 stowed away he got out 
's of music and we sat around 
able for a final rehearsal of 
Jandlemas chants as arranged 
cancis Burgess. I was glad of 
opportunity to review what 
oce been familiar to me, as 
ie to participate as fully as 
ble in the Church’s worship. 
‘ewe were at the table, some 
or ten young Navajos came 
id sat at another table in the 
aon room, where they pored 
magazines and books, carry- 
na conversation in low, soft 
, scarcely audible to us. Lat- 
sme of them asked for the 
bles” and were supplied with 
1 and counters for Chinese 
xers, which they play with 
a glee. 


ten o’clock the next morn- 
)dozen or more Navajos were 
e patio, and when the. last 
rang they trooped into the 
el, some shyly genuflecting, 
's simply seating themselves 
he benches. Some of the 
g¢ men kept their hats on un- 
udged by their neighbors, 

they sheepishly doffed 
. The sacristy bell tinkled, 


came in; the former in gold 
his long hair hanging like 
f the Orthodox. Morning 
‘r, in true Prayer Book style, 
ung from beginning to end, 


i 


the altar censed at the Benedic- 
tus. Navajos kept coming in all 
through, until the small chapel 
was uncomfortably filled. “Chen 
(violet cope being donned) the 
candles were blessed and distrib- 
uted. Most of the Navajos are 
still pagans, but Father Liebler 
invited all to come and get their 
blessed candles, and they did, al! 
but the baby in cradle _ board, 
whose hands were of course con- 
fined so she couldn't hoid a 
candle! It was a touching sight 
to see them come forward, some 
perhaps kneeling for the first time 
before a Christian altar. ‘Uhen 
followed the procession; all par- 


ticipated, led by Brother Jun- 
iper with the thurible and we 
marched, sun-wise, around the 
mission building, singing the ap- 
pointed chants, and a few hymns 
besides. Some late arrivals joined 
right in with the procession, and 
so went back into the chapel with 
the rest of us. I was amazed at the 
degree of participation by the 
Navajos in the music of the Mass, 
knowing that the first baptisms 
had been held less than a year 
ago, but I learned that the music 
period of the day schcol was large- 
ly if not entirely devoted to prac- 
ticing the holy chant. On the 
whole it was a liturgical service 
such as one would rejoice to find, 
or perhaps would regret not to 
find, in many a city church. 
There was no sermon. I com- 
mented on this, later. Father just 
said, “Wait. Wait till tomorrow.” 
I did. 
Sunday 


Sunday morning Morning 


Prayer and Mass were held as on 
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the previous day. I was told that 
there was to be a baptism—the 
baby whom I had noticed in the 
cradle-board. Father Clement 
sang the Mass this day, and after 
the Gospel, he sat down, and 
Father Liebler in his surplice 
took over. First he read the Gos- 
pel in Navajo while all stood at- 
tentively. Then he signalled them 
to sit down, and started to talk 
in Navajo. I wish I had timed 
him. It would have been very 
tiresome, but for watching the 
faces of the Indians. They would 
sit silently, almost stolidly for a 
while; then their faces would 
lighten up; at one point they all 
siggled or laughed outright. Lat- 
ert learned: that. the preacher 
was cautioning against marital 
or premarital infidelity, and as 
the limitations of the language 
gave no word for adultery or for- 
nication, it was necessary to say, 
in effect, that “unless it is permit- 
ted to us by virtue of marriage, 
we should not have sexual rela- 
tions.” The sermon went on and 
on, then stopped. But only for a 
moment. ‘Then, in English, it 
started all over again. It told 
about Baptism, its meaning, ne- 
cessity, method of administration, 
duty of sponsors and then the 
standards of Christian life to 
which baptism commits us. ‘Then, 
the sermon was over. But not the 
notices. The preacher explained 
that this was the feast ‘of St. 
Blase, a holy bishop who had re- 
markable powers of healing, and 
who once cured a lad who was 
choking on a chicken bone; that 
therefore, after Mass, all could 
have their throats blessed by the 
priest. Then, at long last, we sang 
the Creed and the rest of the 
Mass. At the offertory a Navajo 
lad appeared at the door. He call- 
ed to his grandfather, who went 
out, came back, got another 
young fellow and then the two 
young ones went away, the grand- 
father took his place again. Mass 
continued (it was Missa Domini- 
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calis today—yesterday it had been 
Marialis) and at the end Father 
Clement laid aside his maniple, 
blessed the two candles for St. 
Blase, and then all went up to get 
their throats blessed, beginning 
with Father Liebler, and ending 
with several Navajo boys and girls 
just big enough to toddle. 

Members of the staff who had 
received Holy Communion slip- 
ped away to snatch a cup of 
coffee, while preparations were 
being made for the baptism. 
There is no permanent font, but 
a silver vessel, suspiciously lke 
the “‘slop-bowl”’ that used to accom- 
pany a formal tea service, served 
admirably. The full ceremonies, 
of course, were used, including 
salt and the two kinds of holy oil, 
the white vesture (Chrisom) and 
the candle. Father Liebler had 
warned the mother to loosen the 
baby’s clothing for the anointings 
on the breast and the back of the 
neck, but he forgot to have her re- 
lease the hands to receive the 
burning light—so he just had the 
mother hold it for her. I was par- 
ticularly interested in the god- 
father, a gray-haired man, wrink- 
led of face and bowed of shoulder, 
but with a merry twinkle in his 
old eyes and a most engaging 
smile. He, they say, had been a 
child of two or three years when 
he* took part in “The +Great 
Walk” when the United States 
Army, led by Kit Carson, captur- 
ed the whole Navajo Nation in 
1863 and marched them to Fort 
Sumner, in New Mexico, where 
they remained interned for five 
vears. The Mission folk call him 
the Senior Warden—he takes 
most seriously the task of keeping 
young people in order during di- 
vine service, and loves to hold a 
prayer book in his hands—though 
it is often held upside down, for 
he can neither speak nor read 
English. 

Adaptation 


I took Father Liebler aside af- 
terwards. “I’m not correcting you, 


Father, but wasn’t it a fish-bone 
that the lad got caught in his 
throat?” 

Father smiled, and looked fur- 
tively around. “Well, if you’re go- 
ing to be a stickler for historical 
details. But. the Navajos would be 
so shocked at the idea of eating 
fish that they couldn't accept the 
story sympathetically. You see, all 
this country was once flooded, 
they say, and the gods preserved 
the Navajo people by turning 
them into fish. When the waters 
subsided, they turned them back 
into Navajos. But, you know, they 
say the gods are sometimes for- 
getful; it is quite possible that 


they neglected to turn some back. ~ 


And, surely, nobody would want 
to risk eating an ancestor!”’ 

It was about two o'clock when 
Brother Juniper started lighting 
the charcoal for vespers; Father 
Clement was getting into his cope 
and the others were assembling in 
the chapel, when there appeared, 
with much tinkling of spurs, the 
two young Navajos who had mild- 
ly disturbed things at the offer- 
tory; the younger, Ted of the 
squirrel teeth, was assisting John 
Son-of-a-Chief who was obvious- 
ly hurt. Ted told his story brief- 
ly, and Father interpreted: John 
had been riding furiously and his 


Adoremus in Acternum } 
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HE Sacrament of the Body 

and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ has always 

been considered by Christians to 
be the greatest of the sacraments, 
for it is distinguished from all 
other sacraments by the presence 
of our Lord Himself. It contains 
not simply the grace and power 
of God, the merits of the Passion 
and Death of Jesus Christ, such 
as are given to us in Baptism or 
Penance. But the Divine Person 
united forever to His human 
body and soul in the Incarnation 
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horse fell, John had land’ 4 
his neck and shoulders. hal 
of-a-Chief habitually | i_ 
round-shouldered, it was diffi 
even after his jacket and vai} 
shirts had been removed, 1 
if there had been a fracture, 
it was obvious that he was in 
pain. Codeine and aspirin i 
interne’s delight’’) were adm’ 
tered, and we got a nurse i 
Bluff to confirm the tentatiyy " 
agnosis of bruises and no } 
tures. Bandages were tightly} a 
plied, and soon the lad was fill’ 
ing quietly. In an hour or s} 
was taken in a car to his ag 
house, not far away. i 
= ind afraid your charcog \ 
burned out” (it being about I 
o'clock) “but let us bless} ls 
Lord now, if we may’ "ant at 
went in to Vespers; this time}! 
office was sung without inter} \ 
tion. About sundown Ted {fi 
ped by, and in answer to a pi 
tion about John Son-of-a-Gjw 
said ““Alhosh’’—he is alec A a 
dark Father and I walked oy 
the aunt’s hoghan. Low } 
were heard as we came 1a 
door; we entered without kr iM 
ing, as is the Navajo custom} bile 
by the light of the fire be},, 
John Son-of-a-Chief sitting, 
and greeting us with a wide §fj), 


comes to us in this most | a 
Sacrament. uy’ 

Indeed, the mystery of the}*) 
rament and the mystery of thiljl!! 
carnation are closely parallel} 
the former God was with us}'\s 
Man among men. In the lattéif{t 
is with us in the Blessed Sifts 
ment as a Person communicpl 
Himself to persons. It is byt 
means that He keeps His pif! 
ise to be with us always. In 

But it is not my purpose |} 
to argue for the reality off 
Lord’s presence in the Euchijji’ 
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shat matter the overwhelm- 
evidence of the history of 
itian worship, beginning 
the Apostolic Fathers them- 
3, makes any argument seem 
fluous. Rather, let us see 
our faith in this reality af- 
our religious activity. 


lieving as we do that the 
jtian’s sole reason for exist- 
s to glorify God and adore 
| forever; and that God 1s 
‘nt in the mystery of the Eu- 
st; we cannot ignore Him, 
‘ust adore Him there. Com- 
‘sense leaves us no alterna- 
‘And it is not simply a ques- 
of worshipping God at Mass 
/ we go, or even of focusing 
lvorship there on the Sacra. 
‘Itself. For, while our Lord’s 
mce on the altar at the con- 
‘ion calls for the most pro- 
1 worship of which we are 
ole, yet at the moment our 
dance is not primarily for 
vurpose of adoring Him but 
icts of sacrifice and com- 
ion. We come to adore Him 
| at other times. 


| his book ““The English 
ch and Reunion” Bishop 
idler of Bloemfontein ex- 
os this as follows: “In addi- 
‘to its primary function of 
iding for the Communion of 
ck, the Reserved Sacrament 
‘wonderful power of attract- 
nd focusing the prayers and 
‘ions of the faithful. In the 
_ of the turmoilandthe hurry 
e distractions of life, in the 
of its sorrows and sins, the 
e presence makes itself felt, 
uil and strong; a light ever 
ag through gross darkness; 
ng in the weary and the 
ed; infusing into them a 
nysterious peace and power; 
g them back with fresh 
ge to face the world; encour- 
them to claim that chosen 
more intimate fellowship 
1 is the privilege of the com- 
cant.” 
onderful as this is, 
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enough. It’s only the beginning 
and if we stop at this point our 
devotion may grow selfish. But we 
dare not approach God selfishly. 
The prayer, the adoration of the 
individual Christian is always 
validated and consummated in 
the prayer of the Church. 


Early References 


Now it is true that organized 
congregational services of adora- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament 
don’t appear in records before the 
eleventh century. But the fact of 
reverence for and adoration to 
the Sacrament is so much taken 
for granted as to be spoken of in- 
frequently and casually by earlier 
writers. 

Tertullian, at the end of the 
second century, warns of the anx- 
ious care with which the Chris- 
tian must treat the Sacrament. 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus (329 to 
389 A.D.) relates a touching story 
of his sister’s praying all night be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament on the 
altar. St. John Chrysostom in that 
same period recommends adora- 
tion to our Lord present in the 
reserved Sacrament and compares 
it with the adoration of the Magi 


to the infant Jesus. 


It can hardly be argued that 
what is not merely lawful, but 
necessary and right for private 
devotion is wrong or harmful 
when extended to public devo- 
tion. On the contrary, here is a 
true and right development of 
public worship. It is no argument 
at all against such public devotion 
to say that the Apostles didn’t 
have Benediction. ‘They didn’t 
have Morning Prayer and _ Ser- 
mon, either; but they lost no pos- 
sible opportunity of adoring 
their Lord and God and Savior. 

The first eight hundred years 
of Christian history were largely 
occupied with the great contro- 
versies of the Faith:—the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity; the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ and the 
relation of His divine and human 
natures; the doctrines of sin and 
grace; the doctrine of the use of 
images, etc. But nobody fought 
over the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments, least of all over the great- 
est of them. Here there was agree- 
ment. Consequently there was 
little, if any, systematic writing 
about them in this period. With 
the advance of scholarship in the 
middle ages theologians began to 
fill up this lack and we find along 
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side this intellectual advance a 
devotional advance too. Supersti- 
tious abuses were corrected and a 
proper adoration of our Lord 
present in the Blessed Sacrament 
was fostered by legislation -and 
popular congregational devo- 
tions. It is interesting to notice 
that the earliest record of pro- 
cessions of the Sacrament is to be 
found in the statutes of Center- 
bury Cathedral. The date 1s 1070 
when Lanfranc was the Arch- 
bishop. These statutes direct the 
Blessed Sacrament to be carried 
in procession on Palm Sunday, 
Maundy Thursday, and Good 
Friday. ‘The people are to adore 
by genuflecting as It passes. 


Reverence 

If you will recall your Cate- 
chism, you will remember that a 
sacrament is not only an “‘out- 
ward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace’; not 
only “a means whereby we re- 
ceive” this grace; but, “a pledge 
to assure us thereof,” a promise 
of our Lord Himself. Now it was 
left to the Protestant reformers 
of the sixteenth century to doubt 
this promise, to disbelieve the 
words of our Lord when he said, 
“This is my body”; to disparage 
the sacramental principle that 
God uses earthly things to convey 
heavenly gifts—just as He did in 
the Incarnation. In short, it was 
left to these men to banish God 
from His own altars. It is only 
one step from disbelief of our 
Lord’s words to disbelief in Him. 
We ought not, therefore, to be 
surprised that a good proportion 
of those who follow after this 
teaching have taken that step. 
And yet, Martin Luther himself 
with all his errors and peculiar 
doctrines couldn’t bring himself 
to go as far as did his followers 
and disciples. In a treatise on the 
Sacrament he had this to say, “He 
who believes that Christ is pres- 
ent in the Sacrament with His 
Body and Blood—and it has been 
shown superabundantly that we 


ought so to believe—cannot pos- 
sibly without sin deny reverence 
to the Body and Blood of Christ.” 

And then it is sometimes said 
that: the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches do not believe in adora- 
tion of our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. It is true that the Sac- 
rament is so carefully guarded as 
to be inaccessible to the people 
and there is no public service of 
adoration. But one quotation will 
refute this misconception of the 
devotion to our Lord of a great 
Catholic body. ‘The Council of 
Jerusalem in 1672 decreed: “The 
Body itself and the Blood of the 
Lord which are in the mystery of 


the Eucharist ought to be hon- - 


ored in the highest way-and wor- 
shipped with divine adoration. 
For the worship of the Holy ‘Trin- 
ity and of the Body and Blood of 


BELIEVE that in the Blessed 

Sacrament of the Altar, 

through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, our Lord Jesus 
Christ is verily and indeed pres- 
ent, in a mystical and wonderful 
manner, in His risen and glori- 
fied Body, in the fulness of His 
Humanity and the fulness of His 
Deity, under the forms of Bread 
and Wine, as truly as He was dur- 
ing His earthly life in Palestine, 
according to His promise to be 
with us even unto the end of the 
world; and that He is there to be 
worshipped with as real devotion 
as He is eternally adored by all 
the Saints and Angels on His 
heavenly ‘Throne. 

I believe that in the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass our Lord offers 
Himself to His Father for us men 
and for our salvation, the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the 
world that taketh away the sins 
of men. I believe that this is the 
one, true Sacrifice and Oblation 
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the Lord is one.” 


objective presence of Jesus C) 
ins the Blessed Sacrament off 
Altar. Corollary to this ish 
faith that this presence is ei 


personal not merely dyn) 
Since this is so, who that | 


the Apostle belated dougtlm it} 
As the Godhead once was vi 


“mean shadows” of bread ji 
wine. As the faith of St. The 
finally pierced through that}< 
so will our faith pierce thrfi 
this one. Then— 
“Let us adore forever the 

Holy Sacrament.” 


to approach God now, an. 
which is all our hope for uf 
with Him hereafter. we 

And I believe that in the! i 
rament of Holy Communion 4 
who is the Living Bread, 
Food of Angels and the Wi 
salvation, comes ‘into our soul: 
strengthen us with His ind 
ling Presence, to refresh us 
this our earthly pilgrimage 
purify us from sin, and to pre 
our souls and bodies for ete 
life; in the strength of w 
Meat I live, and in the fait} 
which may God Almighty 
serve me; to whom, Father, 
and Holy Ghost, be ete} 
praise, adoration, and thank: 
ing by all His Faithful ones, 
and forever. Amen. : 


man in Our image, after 
Our likeness; and let 
have dominion . . . over all 
arth. So God created man in 
ywn image.” 
‘the pinnacle of God's crea- 
‘tands man. Unlike the beasts 
| possessed of more than a 
, unlike the angels he is not 
‘spirit. Human personality is 
ituted of an _ indissoluble 
n (in this life) of body and 
‘dependent on each other in 
rp activity. God created man 
he might love and worship 
ireator and obey His will, the 
tof God in fulfilling His pur- 
in creation. Created in the 
re of God, man, the finite 
ure, has a capacity for appre- 
ling the supernatural, the 
acter of God, in so far as God 
to reveal Himself to him. 
because man is finite, he can- 
attain to this knowledge of 
wn volition; he is dependent 
‘ly on the self-revelation of 


,ND God said, Let us make 
) 
\ 


pprehension of this revela- 
of the nature and purpose 
sod enables man to fulfil 
function for which he is de- 
ed. He has been given do- 
lon over all the earth (as the 
< of Genesis says), not for his 
sinful purposes, not in order 
he might use them to rebel 
nst the will of God, but in 
'r to do that revealed will, 
‘ing to God in a life of wor- 
all that has been given him 
ils use. Man is, therefore, by 
‘ery nature, linked on the one 
1 with the created world, 
‘which he is master and in 
ch he lives, and on the other 
d he is linked with the world 
he supernatural, in as much 
is created in the image of 
| and His _ likeness—even 
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though the image is distorted by 
the fall and the likeness obscured 
by sin. 

But this relation to the super- 
natural world is conditioned by 
his finiteness, his creatureliness. 
He is not pure spirit, but spirit 
linked to and realising himself 
through a material body, through 
and in a material world. In all 
his spiritual activity by which he 
maintains and strengthens his 
link with the supernatural, man 
is dependent on and conditioned 
by his bodily functions. An in- 
jury to the brain will incapaci- 
tate the finest intellect, and I 
would like to meet the person 
who can make his daily medita- 
tion while suffering from acute 
indigestion. 


Revelation in Nature 


Because God has constituted 
man in such fashion, He deigns 
to reveal Himself to man—gen- 
erally speaking—in and through 
the material world, the world of 
the senses. I say, “generally 
speaking” for there may be ex- 
ceptions, rare moments in the 
life of mystics in which they seem 
to attain to a vision of God which 
is entirely divorced from the ma- 
terial and which cannot be ex- 
pressed in human language. But 
such experience is admittedly 
very rare and does not depend on 
our volition. Such experience is 
the free gift of God and we would 
be ill advised to attempt to direct 
our mental prayer to such an 
end; an attempt as foolish as the 
undertaking of the builders of 
the first skyscraper in Irak. 

Generally speaking, God re- 
veals Himself to man through the 
senses and through material 
means. Manicheans, ancient and 
modern, will disagree with this 
statement as they believe all mat- 


ter to be evil, but this is hard to 
reconcile with the biblical view: 

“And God saw everything that 
He had made, and behold, it was 
very good.” 

God reveals Himself in nature 
which He has created, sustains by 
the word of His power and in- 
dwells, though He is not con- 
tained therein, just as by creation 
He did not exhaust Hiinself. Be- 
cause God has created and sus- 
tains all material things and be- 
cause His spirit indwells them, 
they are fit means for His revela- 
tion and also fit instruments for 
His worship by man. 

God the Father reveals him- 
self continually in nature to those 
that have eyes to see or ears to 
hear. Moses saw God in the burn- 
ing bush; Jeremiah is made aware 
of the never ceasing activity of 
God by the vision of the almond 
rod—God associating Himself 
with the ordinary course of na- 
ture and revealing His divine 
purpose thereby. (In Hebrew the 
word for almond tree, “Shaked”’ 
comes from the same root as ‘J 
am wakeful” (shoked) and in 
Palestine the almond tree heralds 
the coming of spring.) The vi- 
sion of Isaiah in ch. VI is con- 
veyed in terms of the glory of the 
Temple. Examples of this na- 
ture could be multiplied, these 
three will, I hope, be accepted as 
convincing. 

It is, therefore, entirely in ac- 
cordance with the purpose of God 
that He should reveal Himself 
most fully to man, by Himself 
taking upon Himself human na- 
ture and revealing His nature 
and purpose to man in our Bless- 
ed Lord. This may not be in ac- 
cordance with the gospel accord- 
ing to Karl Barth, but it is the 
thesis of the Fourth Gospel; 
though Barth serves to remind us 
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that even the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ is only a partial 
one, and, if we believe that by 
contemplating His life we can 
learn all there is to be known 
about the character of God, then 
indeed the Incarnation only ob- 
scures still further the nature of 
the Blessed Trinity from us. 


Our Lord and Saviour both re- 
veals the nature of God to us 
through His own human hfe, and 
by His passion, death, and resur- 
rection grants new life to fallen 
mankind, by making atonement 
for our sins and through His all- 
availing sacrifice bringing us once 
again into communion with the 
Heavenly Father. Here par ex- 
cellence the revelation of the 
supernatural through natural 
means takes place, and the pene- 
tration of the natural world by 
the supernatural is most fully re- 
vealed. 


Nature of a Sacrament 


In so far as this is the case, our 
Lord Himself is the greatest sac- 
rament. By definition a sacrament 
is an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace. 
God conveys some spiritual gift 
that is necessary to man so that 
He may be able to fulfil the func- 
tions for which God has made 
him and realize himself in com- 
munion with God through the 
medium of the created world. 
God does not need to do so, but as 
we have seen before, He conde- 
scends to do so because of man’s 
nature which enables him to ap- 
prehend the supernatural only 
through the world of the senses. 
But we must note here straight- 
way that God is not tied to this 
method of revealing Himself. 
This is recognised by the Church 
which, while is insists that Bap- 
tism and the Mass are “generally 
necessary to salvation,” allows of 
certain exceptions. Thus the ru- 
bric at the end of the baptismal 
office in the Book of Common 
Prayer of 1662 states: 


“It is certain by God’s Word 
that Children which are baptised, 
dying before they commit actual 
sin, are undoubtedly saved.” As 
small children are not brought to 
confirmation and are therefore 
debarred from making their com- 
munion, the Church does not 
here insist that the Eucharist is 
necessary to salvation. 

Or again, if for physical rea- 
sons it is impossible for a Chris- 
tian to attend Mass, he is advised 
to make a spiritual communion. 
“Believe and eat,” says St. Augus- 
tine, implying that the spiritual 
gift of the Eucharist is conveyed, 
even though the outward and vis- 
ible sign is absent in this case. 

Sacraments as means of the 
revelation of God to man and of 
communion of man with God 
must be seen within the context 
of the greatest sacrament of all— 
the Incarnation. The sacraments 
of the Church, just as the Church 
itself, are an extension of that In- 
carnation and only as such are 
they meaningful. They are divine 
events occurring in the life of the 
Church which is the Body of 
Christ. 


More specifically, they are es- 
chatological events. In the New 
‘Testament we are in the pres- 
ence of the coming of the Messiah, 
the fulfilment of all expectations 
of the Old Dispensation and 
therefore in the presence of es- 
chatological events (for a detailed 
discussion cp. Dodd: “History 
and the Gospel.”) All other 
events in the New Testament are 
related to this coming of the Mes- 
siah as the eschatological event 
par excellence. But as we see from 
the New Testament this eschato- 
logical event had come and had 
not yet come—at any rate com- 
pletely. The keynote of our 
Lord’s preaching in the synoptic 
Gospels is “Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of God is at hand,” (is 
here). But at the same time He 
taught His disciples to pray “Our 
Fathers. Thy Kingdom 


“ts. mediated through the 
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come.” Primitive Christijp 
feels quite definitely that it sj 
at the meeting place of the jy 


pect of Christian thought api i 
to the sacraments. Through) 


chatological event—Christ } 
We are placed within Him 4) 
Paul describes the effect of 2: 
tism. If we are not thus unity | 
Christ, we stand inevitably 
der God’s judgment, for the} | 
siah came both for judgmen#y 
for redemption, and redemij}r 
5 hy 
ments; an outward and v io 
sign conveys an inward and si 
tual grace. In Baptism we a) 
dividuals are once for all ie 
porated into Christ Jesus, red 
the benefits of His redemp}® 
and in the Mass the same gh 
conveyed to the whole Churg 
a corporate body. 


From this it follows that}} 
sacraments as events have a bh 
present, and future. ‘“# 
have a_ historical past, @ 
minding us of it, identiff® 
us with it, and rooting} 
afresh in certain historical ev} 
“They be certain sure witne#t 
as the XXVth Article of Relij§ 
puts it. The Article further} 
scribes the sacraments as effeds 
signs of grace as well as ‘fj 
nesses.” They are not only 
chored in the historic past, | 
are also taking place in the j 
ent. And taking place here 
now they are also as eschatol 
al events related to the futu® 
the realization of God’s pur 
in creation. ‘Through our id 
fication with the Redeemei 
sacramental action we are on 
one hand secured against thei 
ture judgment; on the other Ef 
we are committed afresh to 
side of God in His judgni 
upon sin. | 

The New ‘Testament b 
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E of the sacraments with its 
jasis on eschatology is Jew- 
n thought. As the Church 
‘and became predominantly 
ile, philosophical concepts 
: their way into sacramental 
ogy. According to Platonic 
ght everything in this world 
sents some reality in the 
1 of forms. Hence the Chris- 
idea that the visible material 
{ represents and conveys an 
ible and spiritual reality. 
/ needs emphasis to avoid a 
ly magical view of the sacra- 
is. Che material used as such, 
r or bread and wine, have no 
ual efficacy. They become 
vehicles of spiritual reality, 
fonveyance of grace by di- 
appointment, and as the re- 
jof the action of the Holy 


t acting in and through the ~ 


‘ch. They are in very deeds 
of the Risen Saviour. For the 
reason they require for their 
‘veness a certain right dis- 
‘ion on the part of the re- 
nt. 


Not Magic 


ind in such only as worthily 
ive the same they have a 
esome effect or operation:”’ 
'thily’—digne in Latin, ie., 
-vight inward disposition. 
grace requires the coopera- 
of our human wills in seek- 
‘nd using it, and sacramental 
is no exception to the rule. 
does not invalidate the doc- 
| of grave working ex opere 
wo inasmuch as we imply 
‘by that the grace conferred 
> free gift of God. We do not 
‘or create it by our own faith 
/oral effort. This truth is se- 
1 by the article by its refer- 
}to the Pauline saying in I 
| 11:29. There the reality of 
zift received is not denied, 
ihe reader is warned against 
consequences of unworthy 
ption. 

ir the same reason the ef- 
y of the sacrament as a free 


gift of God does not depend on 
the worthiness of the minister. 
It is the action of our Lord in 
and through his Church. To 
quote Article XXVI: 


“Neither is the effect of Christ’s 
ordinance taken away by their 
(the ministers’) wickedness, nor 
the grace of God’s Gift dimin- 
ished from such as by faith and 
rightly do receive the Sacraments 
ministered unto them; which be 
effectual because of Christ's in- 
stitution and promise, although 
they be ministered by evil men.” 


As Christ’s free gifts of grace 
the visible things are to us signs 
of spiritual reality: signs—signum 
an important keyword in sacra- 
mental theology. Sacraments are 
not mere symbols, not merely ap- 
propriate outward manifestations 
reminding us of a spiritual real- 
ity. They are all that—and in that 
sense Article X:XV refers to them 
as badges and tokens. But the Ar- 
ticle quite rightly goes on to 
speak of them as “effectual signs 
of grace, and God’s good will to- 
wards us by the which He does 
work invisibly in us. . . “That is: 
the outward and visible sign ac- 
tually does convey the spiritual 
reality signified. 

Platonism, of course, thinks 
that the szgnwm has in some sense 
identity with the spiritual reality. 
The teaching of the Fathers must 
be read with that fact in mind. 
According to Fr. Thornton sacra- 
mental controversies within the 
Church arose when Christian 
Platonism was thrust into the 
background and _ replaced by 
scholasticism which found its root 
in Aristotelian logic. Only thus 
for instance could the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation arise which in 
its late medieval form “‘over- 
throweth the nature of a Sacra- 
ment” as Article XXVIII points 
out. For, if in that particular view 
the outward and visible signs of 
bread and wine are annihilated, 
the reality of the outward sign is 


destroyed, and the sacrament is 


Lie 


lacking in one of its essential 
parts. 


Social Implications 


Inasmuch as each one of the 
sacraments 1s an act of Christ and 
makes us part of Him or conveys 
to us a particular gift, cleansing 
our souls and bodies and thus fit- 
ting us to a truer life in relation 
to the supernatural, it is bound to 
affect the whole of human exist- 
ence, unless we believe with cer- 
tain Lutherans that there is a 
complete severance of the secular 
and sacred. Therefore the whole 
of the Christian life ought to be 
properly speaking sacramental. 
In our use of the material things 
we ought to be mindful of the fact 
that they are the gifts of God, to 
be used in accordance with His 
purpose and offered to Him in 
every action. This is formally ex- 
pressed for example in the bless- 
ing of food and drink—given us 
by God that we may be able to. 
live lives that can be truly offered 
to God and at the same time en- 
able us to be fully aware of the 
revelation of God’s character and 
will to us, more particularly in 
our prayers. 

At the beginning reference was 
made to the physical condition- 
ing of all spiritual activity. A per- 
son that is hungry or suffers from 
other physical disability is not 
usually able to free himself suf- 
ficiently from /his environment to 
be able to give himself unreserv- 
edly in prayer. Somehow his 
spiritual capacity is impaired. 
There are, of course, exceptions 
to this rule, but this assertion is 
broadly speaking correct. As there 
can be no delimitation between 
our sacramental offering and the 
rest of life, as we receive in the 
sacraments such grace as will en- 
able us to live our lives more 
fully, every one of our acts—more 
particularly our work—ought to 
be offered to God as an act of 
prayer. 

This is emphasized particularly 
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in the Roman Church by the Jo- 
cist movement and in the Church 
of England by its imitator, the 
Christian Workers Union, found- 
ed by the Kelham Fathers. Here 
the sacramental character of all 
work is emphasized with refer- 
ence to the Incarnation which 
has rehallowed all material things 
by the very fact that our Lord 
as Man lived a completely human 
existence, subject to the normal 
human limitations (and more 
particularly with reference to the 
fact that He worked as a carpen- 
ter until He began His public 
ministry.) And this sacramental 
view of all work is then connect- 
ed with the sacrifice of the Mass 
in which we offer ourselves, our 


souls and bodies—in fact the 
whole of our lives to God, week 
by week, or day by day, as the 
case may be. 

This sacramental view of life 
brings out the social side of the 
Christian sacraments. Not only 
does God use material things— 
the world of the senses—to enable 
us to enter into communion with 
Him, but also, if we desire rela- 
tions with our fellowmen, we 
have to employ material means. 
A purely spiritual life, i.e., a life 
that denies the use of material 
things for spiritual ends, would 
have to be a life of complete 1iso- 
lation. The very nature of the 


Christian sacraments brings into ~~ 


focus the social side of all true re- 
ligion. It emphasizes by our mem- 
bership one of another in the 
body of Christ that religion is 
not only a relationship with God 
but in Him and through Him 
with our fellowmen. 


Consequently corporate Chris- 
tian life and worship demands 
the use of the Christian sacra- 
ments. For only thus can we to- 
gether share in spiritual reality. 
There are some forms of Chris- 
tianity which try to replace sac- 
ramental worship by a pure min- 
istry of the word. Why this should 
be more spiritual I fail to see. 
For there too the minister relies 
on the world of the senses: speak- 
ing and hearing; and it too re- 
quires for its effectiveness right 
mental disposition. But in isola- 
tion, if sundered from the cor- 


porate acts of the whole Church, | 


it may be a real danger to re- 
ligion as it leaves minister and 
worshipper at the mercy of the 
individual. For who is to guar- 
antee that the ministry of the 
word by itself is at all times the 
word of God? 


Worship 


True sacramental worship is 
equally endangered, however, by 
the highly individualistic use 
which a good many Anglicans and 
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Roman Catholics make of th 
fering of the Mass. 

It is significant that few 
gregations in the Epise)y 
Church have learned to respp 


even though they enjoy the 
measurable boon of hearing I 
in a language they can un 
stand. Communicants who | 
occupied with private prae 
while the priest offers Com) | 
Prayers at the altar are in noe 
different from those Rof 
Catholics who habitually use 
Rosary while present at the OF z 
ing of the Holy Sacrifice. 

The Liturgical Movem 
Roman and Anglican, 1s tryi 
correct this evil tendency wy) 
impairs the corporate natur)? 
our worship. But more is} 


quired than a change in ex 
habits. 


I would suggest Nee tentala| 
ly that a change must be brow). 
about in the appraisal of huj 
personality in relation to socjy 
We must get away from 
Renaissance view of man wit} 
notions of the infinite wort) 
personality which has devele 
into modern individualism- 
isolation of men one from 
other. \ 


Both Ancient and “Chrisge 
Medieval society take a diffe} 
view of man. The word “‘per 
(as is well known) is der 
from the Latin “persona” wi 
means ‘“‘mask.”’ I take this to nif 
that as in a play actors were 
tinguished by different maski} 
human beings are distingui/ 
by characteristics which 
from man to man. But, they 
partake of the same nature, ff. 
all belong to the same comfy 
or organism. So we must alle 
at a theory of man which pi) 
him firmly in the corporate | 
of society or the Church, with 
however, abandoning those ve 
of the individual which the 
naissance emphasizes, unless t 
latter bring about conflicts w 


E... the corporateness of 
an living and worship. 

1e highest form of living 
hip is Holy Communion in 
h we communicate not only 
our Lord, but through Him 
| one another. So that this 
ymunion may really make us 
/bers one of another in a liv- 
‘ommunity, we must be pre- 
| 1to see ourselves as members 
jat community. True Com- 
jion is based on the experi- 
and knowledge of the com- 
ity which makes the act pos- 
; and its enactment must 
ince and deepen the commu- 
which enables man to have 
onality. 

| other words, we must strive 


OT so long ago I talked 

with a garage mechanic 

who had been slightly 
in the explosion of a gas 
he had been repairing. He 
| to explain to me what had 
1 place. He had a momentary 
eption that something was 
3 to happen—and in that mo- 
j, he said he felt utterly and 
oletely alone. It was as though 
vere the only soul in the 
d. He wanted companion- 
‘He tried to call to his assist- 
‘but the explosion came be- 
he could form the words. He 
alone. His soul was alone. 


we were to question our re- 
ing servicemen (and I hope 
we will remember not to 
tion them) on their experi- 
's, we would find that most 
jem, when the fight was the 
est, when the battle was the 
hest, when death was close— 
| of them would say that they 
igone through the experience 
eing alone—of being alone 
though their buddies were 
} around them. Mind you, 
* bodies weren’t’ alone—but 
’ souls were. 


for that surrender of self which 
our Lord intends for us, knowing 
yet full well our infinite worth in 
the sight of God. Modern man 
seems to have become incapable 
just of that. Only a return to a 
truly Christian view of person- 
ality will enable society to live 
again a truly sacramental life. 

If then the sacraments are the 
proper expression not only of 
God’s grace to us, but also of our 
corporate worship to Him, they 
are justification for using all the 
material things at our disposal in 
enriching our corporate worship. 
Not only water or bread and 
wine, but also vestments, candles, 
incense, can then convey to us 
something of the splendour and 
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Hunger 


The human soul is a strange 
thing. It is so made that it needs 
something. When God made the 
soul, He left out something—and 
the soul hungers for what God 
left out. Or, to state the same 
thing in another way—God put 
something into the soul which 
makes it always hungry. He put 
loneliness into the soul—so that 
the soul is always lonely, always 
striving, seeking, yearning to ful- 
fill its hunger for love, compan- 
ionship, comfort, and understand- 
ing. 

Each human soul is a lone ob- 
ject that must shift for itself, must 
try for itself to pacify its hunger. 
It yearns for company. It pleads 
for understanding. It longs for 
love. It seeks comfort and assur- 
ance. The mouth tries to utter 
the feeble aspirations of the soul, 
but something is lost in the ut- 
tering, something is missed be- 
cause speech is too poor. And the 
soul finds itself thrown back upon 
its own devices. It is born lone 
and alone. It goes through life 
lone and alone. It passes through 


the veil lone and alone. 
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majesty of God and at the same 
time by our offering in worship 
demonstrate that all things were 
created by God as means of wor- 
ship, as good, not evil. I cannot 
see why the Protestant should shy 
at these things while at the same 
time at the Harvest Thanksgiy- 
ing he insists on converting the 
chancel into a market garden and 
on Sunday Evenings, instead of 
reciting the office of the Church, 
has an elaborate service of music 
with difficult anthems which the 
choir usually cannot master. Is it 
not because he has no knowledge 
of the right relationship of wor- 
ship to life or even more because 
his doctrine of the sacraments is 
defective? 


God has given the soul a yearn- 
ing for companionship, a yearn- 
ing to be understood, a yearning 
to be loved. Each soul, therefore, 
has to face that yearning sooner 
or later—has to try to appease that 
all consuming fire. What do peo- 
ple do about this hunger? 


Escape 


First, there are those people 
who turn to other people, seeking 
in them companionship and un- 
derstanding and comfort and 
love. Their bodies meet. Their 
eyes reach out to grasp the other 
soul. But, alas, the loneliness is 
still deep inside, a dull, throb- 
bing aching, incessant hunger. 
People (like Elizabeth Barret 
Browning, who wrote, “I feel the 
footsteps of thy soul move soft 
beside me’’) feel the other soul, 
but it is but for a fleeting in- 
stance. Separation and death take 
the other soul—and the hunger 
and yearning is afire again. There 
is no solace to be obtained from 
other human souls alone. 

Secondly, there are those peo- 
ple who turn to art, to music, to 
painting, to writing in their en- 
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deavor to fill the void, to soothe 
the pain, to conquer the gnawing 
fear of being alone at all times. 
For a season their occupation 
helps them to forget, helps them 
to soothe the pain—but the spell 
wears off, and they are alone 
again. The loneliness of the soul 
can not be pacified with such 
remedies, however noble those 
remedies are in themselves. 


Thirdly, there are those peo- 
ple, and you know them well, who 
throw themselves heart and soul, 
as 1t were, into their work, think- 
ing thereby to absorb themselves 
so utterly that their souls will for- 
get to hunger. Foolish people in- 
deed. Their bodies suffer, and 
_ their souls clamor more than ever 
for what is denied them. The 
loneliness of the soul can not be 
mitigated in such ruthless fashion. 


Fourthly, there are those peo- 
ple who face the hunger, but do 
nothing to assuage it. Even when 
someone suggests food for the 
soul, they are quick to avoid the 
topic. They know their souls are 
hungry, but they don’t want to 
pamper them. They feel that the 
soul will stop hungering if they 
let well enough alone. Sooner or 
later these people become bitter 
and disillusioned. ‘They become 
sour on the world. ‘The loneliness 
of the soul cannot be neglected. 
It is better to feed it something 
than nothing. 

Fifthly, there are those people 
who say that their souls do not 
hunger. They claim the hunger 
doesn’t exist—that the soul is 
making an undue fuss about noth- 
ing. Some of this fifth group go 
so far as to admit that their souls 
do hunger, but they avow that 


their souls hunger not after love 


and companionship and under- 
standing. ‘They assert, rather, that 
the soul has a hunger for new 
experiences; therefore they throw 
themselves into ecstacies over fads 
of the passing moment, deluding 
themselves into believing that the 
soul is nourished on new pleas- 


ures and experiences. And when 
they have run the gamut of emo- 
tions, and drained the cup to its 
bitterest dregs, their souls still 
thirst. The loneliness of the soul 
can not be satisfied with passing 
pleasures of the flesh. 

Sixthly, there is that odd 
group of people who claim they 
have no souls. They deny that 
such a thing: exists—and if they 
feel the hunger for love and com- 
panionship, they declare that the 
hunger springs from their hu- 
manity and not from their souls. 
The plight of this group is pa- 
thetic indeed, for they*are sick 
and know it not. 


Satisfaction 


Seventhly and lastly, there are 
those people who have Christian 
souls. ‘They know that their souls 
hunger after love and compan- 
ionship and understanding and 
comfort. They know why their 
souls hunger. And most impor- 
tant of all, they know the medi- 
cine, the food, to give their hun- 
gry souls. Those people are in- 
deed blessed. ‘Their souls are 
shining jewels. They have found 
One that will share their loneli- 
ness. They have found One that 
will love them, that will under- 
stand them, that will comfort and 
soothe them. They have found 
One that will be a companion to 
them—that will not leave them, 
though the night be dark and the 
way perilous. 

What do they know? They 
know that the soul was made to 
hunger after the Son of Right- 
eousness. ‘They know that they 
will be restless until they rest in 
Christ. They know that man was 
made for God, and not God for 
man. They know that accepting 
Christ and His wonderful sacra- 
ments is the end of hunger for 
them. It is the end of their loneli- 
ness. It is the beginning and the 
continuance of supreme love and 
understanding. ‘They are not 
alone. They are with Christ and 
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Christ with them. They | 
reached out their hearts angy 
braced His Heart—that glo» 
Sacred Heart that throbs 


into the very presence of ch 
for where Christ is, there a}) 
God. There is no more lonely, 
of the Soul. Christ has satji 
the hunger. They are no } 
alone. 
When they have accepted | : 
the fullest that first comnjy 
ment, “Thou shalt love the 
thy God with all thy heart; 
with all thy soul, and with a] 
they are ready to go 
the second and to love 
neighbor as themselves. 
can’t help it. The love of CF 
is too strong in them. It [7 
strong that it won’t be res? 
They will find, odd as it} 
seem, that He will bind the}, 
other souls in which He dy 
If He dwells in two men, & 
two men are brothers and #§ 
souls can meet—can love | 
other, can understand each | 
Those people who look for | 
panionship with other pe 
who look for art or music or- 
to assuage the hunger, will 
satisfaction first in Christ. if 
they accept Him and throw t} 
selves at His feet, then anyt 
is possible for them. ‘Then | a 
will find companionship : 
their brothers in Christ. 
they will find joy and comfo} 
music and art and work. 1 
cup will be full. 
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look for the Lord; my soul 
yth wait for Him; in His 
ord is my trust. 


FIER man has definitely 
[cxerienced the forgiveness 
Mand mercy of God he is 
nd to desire to enter more 
pletely into the Divine Love. 
yman is capable of doing this; 
‘since his soul has been 
nsed of sin he can make a 
1 start. ‘The shackles put on 
lis sin have been removed by 
and it is with confidence that 
ican say, I look for the Lord.” 
s looking for the Lord is an 
sctancy in the soul rather 
i the soul’s diligent seeking as 
cry was first uttered, “Out of 
deep have I called unto thee.” 
v there is the confident wait- 
+the anticipation of the un- 
wn, but the unknown that 
s of untold joys and delights. 
1 will not journey out of the 
s of himself now. He will 
d at those gates and wait for 
|; refreshing his soul in God, 
velling in God’s mercy; thank- 
for God’s forgiveness. Now 
| has complete trust in God. 
is still enjoying the climax, 
now more quietly than he did 
he previous moment. 

perfect example of waiting 


the Lord in trust, knowing _ 


He will come is the waiting 
ae apostles for the Holy Spir- 
n their waiting was no anxie- 
no fretting, no impatience. 
'y trusted completely in our 
d’s word and command that 
. one accord they wait for the 
hforter to come. Our Lord 
w that even after He had as- 
led into heaven; even though 
ihad blessed the disciples and 
| given them His peace, there 
it be a period of rest for their 
s before they would be able 
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to bear the Holy Spirit in them. 
They had had the Father, and 
He gave them the Son, and be- 
fore they could bear God in His 
entirety in themselves, they must 
rest in Him and trust in His un- 
seen, inner workings in them be- 
fore the full and complete im- 
pact of all of the love of God 
could be experienced. 


Waiting on God 


Man must realize that this 
quiet waiting for God is just as 
important in the road back to 
God as was his first realization 
of his need as man for God. It is 
as important as penitence and the 
knowledge of forgiveness. Man 
must let nothing interfere with it. 
He must be as Mary sitting at the 
feet of Jesus; doing nothing out- 
wardly, but inwardly adoring the 
One who had forgiven her her 
sins. Man must be deaf at this 
time to the Marthas who would 
chide him for his quietness and 
lack of activity. When man says 
truly from his inner depths, “I 
look for the Lord; my soul doth 
wait for him;” he is going to be 
misunderstood. As Martha not 
only typifies the active personal- 
ity in contrast to the contempla- 
tive, but also the active element 


In the ego in contrast to the 


quiet restraint that is intuitive, 
Martha’s concern over Mary’s 
seeming unactivity is the concern 
of one part of the mind over an- 
other part of the mind. 


This concern, in modern 
times, is the conflict in the un- 
conscious when one course of ac- 
tion is substituted for another. 
There is doubt that the latter ac- 
tion is the right course and fear 
that the soul may be too weak to 
follow out upon. the chosen 
course. Here man, in spite of mis- 
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Meditations on the DeProfundis 


understandings must hold fast to 
the quietude in his soul and 
make a definite act of the will to 
do nothing, but,—to let God work 
in him. This working of God in 
man’s soul at this time will be as 
refreshing as deep sleep after tur- 
moil and tiredness. It will also be 
just as unexplainable as sleep. 
Here man sinks deeply into God 
without being aware of it. In 
sleep man sinks deeply away from 
his consciousness and the activ- 
ity of his consciousness into—he 
really knows not what. But he 
awakens refreshed and his expe- 
rience has been always so and 
man knows that it will continue 
to be so. This refreshment of 
quietude in God is just as simple 
as the body’s and the mind’s re- 
freshment in sleep. ‘That man 
has made of it something difficult 
is man’s, not God’s doing. ‘That 
this refreshment of quietude in 
God is simple as sleep is not nec- . 
essarily the same as saying that it 
is understandable. 


It should be stated here that 
the quietism spoken of is the 
Judaic-Christian quietism that is 
a part of man’s rhythmic ap- 
proach to God rather than the 
quietism of the East as taught in 
the schools of Sankara. Some- 
times man has let the Holy Spirit 
lead him from the deep to peni- 
tence, then to the experience of 
the mercy of God, and then he 
has fallen into the temptation of 
going out on his own instead of 
quietly waiting for the Holy Spir- 
it to lead him into all truth. At 
this point in history man turned 
to idol worship in some places, in 
other places he developed a false 
mysticism as Brahminism in the 
East, and later in the West the 
mysticism of Eckhart and_ his 
school. In more modern times he 
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rushed away from his mother, the 
Church, to form something lke 
her in denominational Christian- 
ity, but denominational Chris- 
tianity is weak in that it contains 
only part of the Truth, and not 
the ‘Truth in its entirety. 


Faith in Darkness 


Each individual man is faced at 
least once but more often many 
times with the issue of whether he 
will succumb to the temptation 
of not waiting for the Lord and 
go off on his own, or whether re- 
gardless of misunderstanding he 
remains steadfast. Here faith 
alone is the only light by which 
man is guided. And faith is an 
unseen light. Man must trust 
that at some later time his faith 
will be rewarded. He must have 
the knowledge at least in his un- 
conscious, that ultimately, God 
leading him, he will come to 
know God. St. Paul triumphed 
over this temptation in that he 
did not rush out to teach and 
preach Christianity immediately 
after the vision he had of our 
Lord; and his subsequent con- 
version as a result of that vision. 
After beholding the glorious vis- 
ion we are told that he was three 
days without sight. After gazing 
on the Son of God and all that 
that imphes, St. Paul must wait 
quietly before he assumed activ- 
ity in teaching and preaching 
Christianity. Every man, after he 
has experienced as much as he is 
able to bear of the vision of God, 
(and man’s first experience is al- 
ways the wonder of the forgive- 
ness and mercy of God) , must en- 
ter into the way of blindness or 
darkness for a time. This state is 
temporary, though at the time of 
experiencing it, it is so painful 
that man wonders if he can en- 
dure it. The feeling of pain is 
superseded by faith in the cer- 
tain knowledge that as he waits 
for God to quietly work in him 
man will ultimately, rise refresh- 
ed. As God works so in man, 


man is coming closer momently 
to his ultimate end which 1s God 


-and the Beatific Vision. 


“In His word is my trust.”” Man 
knows that just as many times 
that he puts his faith in anything 
other than God, just so many 
times will his faith be broken. 
When he finally turns to God he 
has the certainty that in God he 
can trust. Trust in God is some- 
thing that is absolute. God’s word 
is never broken no matter what 
happens. God’s word is * the 
stable thing and always to be 
depended upon in an unstable 
and undependable world. ‘These 
words in the psalm, “In His word 
is my trust,” 
man’s resolution to leave all to 
God; to let God without any 
hindrance from man work in the 
soul of man. At this point man 1s 
unable to perceive his progress 
any more than he is able and con- 
scious of perceiving the repair 
and revitalizing that goes on in 
his body when he sleeps. Yet the 
repair is going on just the same. 
Here in faith man does truly put 
his trust in God. Man knows that 
of his own volition he is power- 
less. But when man puts his trust 
completely and simply in the 
only One in whom he can trust, 
God will secretly begin Huis 
workings in man so that man may 
ultimately attain the perfection 
for which God created him, and 
that is Himself. 


Active Response 


My soul fleeth unto the Lord 
before the morning watch; I say 
before the morning watch. 


In this verse of the psalm, man 
responds as he must, outwardly, 
as well as inwardly, and in exul- 
tation, to the secret working of 
God within him. First, he had to 
wait for God, and trust and have 
faith, and know God would lead 
him in some way, though man 
knew not what way to Him. Now 
man can awake from his passive- 


are the words of~ 


his redemption. Man woul 
to God with all of his being. 
now, though man is cleanseqy, 


dark. It is the hour befor). 
morning watch, and all oF 
brightness implied in the #): 
of the sun is yet to come. 
revelation is yet to be. Off 
dim glimmer is beheld in); 
hour that is the beginni} 
dawn. The hour before the 1) 
ing watch is that moment | 


is at the point where hob | 
sciousness 1s Just emerging iF 
that which he knew not, tcf} 
which he would know. Hisi# 
scious activity is just as sec aq 
this moment as was his pas 

before. | 


At this time no man haji 
temptation to flee out and t) 
bring his fellow man to Gq@ 
man has reached this place 1 
soul’s journey, the place whe} 
can say, ‘My soul fleeth unt) 
Lord before the morning wy 
I say before the moi. 
watch,” the only thing he c 
is to run literally to meet § 
Man must here hold on to} 
and really taste God, and 
feel and know His touch. Ny 
temptation here is to hold 
just a little of himself from | 
Man sometimes has the fei 
what complete abandonmei) 
God may do to his ego. At} 
stretch of the road back to & 
the evil one places temptal 
The more closely man com 
God, the more subtle the tert 
tion, and consequently the j 
difficult. Man’s hope here ij} 
fleeing to God, away from alll 
is himself; that is, the self th 
not found in God, but four} 
his own egocentricity. This mf 
the leaving behind of old 
that may go to the inmost d«f 
of his being as man, but 
man as found in God. Man if 
flee away from desire in hit 
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inything other than God. He 
't flee away from his own 
ions, from his own ideas, 
i his own egotistical interpre- 
ons of things, to God. He 
t know (partially by faith) 
only so in fleeing away from 
self can he save himself. 

Jhen man on swift feet runs 
sod, God on His part runs to 
t man. Thus God met man 
ifically in a moment of time 
place in the Incarnation. 
is He meets every man who 
flee to Him. He will take 
‘His abode, particularly, in 
t individual man, and _ be- 
feincarnate in that man’s 
. This He will do secretly, in 
1 man, as secretly and in ob- 
‘e darkness He became Incar- 
» in the womb of the Blessed 
yin. 


Ineffable 


flere, again, it must be said 
|) man’s experience in fleeing 
xod just before the full light 
lay in his soul can never be 
quately described. Extrava- 
t language, full of imagery is 
a feeble attempt to portray 
‘ortrayable glory. No two men 
‘have identical manifestation 
xod, though all manifestation 
ts absolute resemblance. ‘To 
+ only a very few instances of 
2rsity of manifestation, there 
‘among the ancients Homer 
| Plato. The Jews, as before 
ationed, in the writer of the 
g of Songs, and in the Revela- 


1 of St. John in the New Tes-. 


ent, endeavor to portray the 
nifestation of God. Among 
Christian mystics in differ- 
‘centuries must also be named 
unknown writer of the “Cloud 
Jnknowing,” Lady Julian, the 
ter of “Revelations of ‘Divine 
ye,’ St. Teresa of Avila, author 
the ‘“‘Castle of the Soul,” and 
John of the Cross, particular- 
n his ‘Spiritual Canticle,” and 
“Living Flame.” In the writ- 
s of these saints are portrayed, 


ording to the temperament of © 


each, the ineffable wonder and 
glory of God. All of them say, 
“God is like... ,” then endeavor 
to describe some of the glory they 
have experienced in the wonder 
of God’s love before the morning 
watch. (No man can behold all of 
the glory which is God in this life 
and live.) All of these portrayals 
are true, though all have a slight- 
ly different emphasis. God is all 
of the things the saints have ex- 
perienced, and He is also much, 
much more. When man flees to 
God he comes to see in God that 
complete otherness that is not 
himself. St. Augustine of Hippo, 
in his Confessions, speaks of this 
supernatural otherness of God 
working in him. His life is one 
object lesson of the De Profun- 
dis. Out of the deep of fallen hu- 
man nature and sin does he travel 
the road back to God, and finally 
gaze on all of the glory of which 
man is capable in this life. 


St. Teresa of Avila uses the an- 
alogy of a medieval castle to de- 
scribe the soul’s road back to 
God. First man must travel 
through and overcome the wild 
beasts (gross evil in his nature) 
in the outer court or rooms of 
the castle. Then step by step he 
will finally reach the inner 
rooms of the castle where the 
most precious things are kept. 
In endeavoring to bring glory 
that transcends all description 
back to description man’s ex- 
perience must filter through from 


- even beyond his unconscious to 


his conscious and inadequate hu- 
man expression. Here man is 
most often likely to be grossly 
misunderstood by his fellow man. 
Because his fellow man has not 
yet reached the place on the road 
back to God that he has reached, 
he is apt to be told that no such 
place exists. For such a man it 
does not exist—yet, and when he 
comes to it God may reveal His 
glory in a different way for him 
according to his needs. God is 
truly a Father in that in His in- 
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finite compassion He manifests 
Himself in His glory in a partic- 
ular way for each particular man 
according to that man’s need of 
Him. It is never because of merit 
in man that God rushes to meet 
man as man flees to Him, but be- 
cause of man’s awful, absolute 
need. 
The Eucharist 


As the Incarnation is God’s 
answer to man in man’s extrem- 
ity of his sin so the Eucharist, as 
the extension of the Incarnation 
is God’s answer to man’s contin- 
ual need. As God in the Incarna- 
tion gave man something tan- 
gible to seek, so in the Eucharist 
God continues to meet man’s 
need. Man experiences God In- 
carnate in each Holy Commun: 
ion that he makes. In the Eucha- 
rist man flees to God; and God on 
His part runs to meet man to 
gather him to Him and to hold 
him close. This givingness of God 
to man can never be understood 
by man. The more man tries to 
understand it the more humble 
he must become. ‘The greater and 
more beautiful man’s experience 
of God becomes the greater is 
going to become man’s wonder- 
ment of why God, being what He 
is, Should have made the supreme 
act of humility in becoming Man, 
So man’s soul must flee to God 
before the morning watch of his, 
understanding. If he waited for 
the morning watch man would 
have to wait indefinitely; perhaps 
forever. Man even repeats the 
words, before the morning watch, 
because by simply admitting his 
love for God, without being able 
to understand but a little of God, 
he quite simply admits a new 
found humility in himself. 

It is before the morning watch 
and secretly that God gives Him- 
self repeatedly to each man in 
each Holy Communion that man 
makes. And in each Holy Com- 
munion He gives Himself for all 
men. To each and every man it 
should be and can be spiritually 
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the same giving by Him as was 
given to the Blessed Virgin at the 
Annunciation. At this time He 
will be hidden in man’s soul as 
He was hidden in the womb of 
the Virgin Mary. Afterward He 
will be born; then held in each 
particular man’s hands. After- 
wards, He can and will be shown 
to other men. The understanding 
of this mystery is not necessary, 
though it is very natural that 
man will wonder about it and 
ponder it. The more he does so 
the more will his love deepen; so 
the more will he turn to God. 
The soul’s fleeing to God de- 


“Ts power of the Catholic 
religion is in the Most 
Holy Sacrament of the Al- 
tar, the lever whereby this lost 
world may be brought back to the 
Father.” 

These words by Archdeacon 
Dilworth-Harrison are quoted 
from the Intercession Paper of 
the South African Province of 
the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Paraphrased they might read, 
“The Power of the Catholic re- 
ligion is in the Most Holy Sac- 
rament of the Altar, the lever 
whereby an almost — defunct 
Church has been brought back to 
the Father, very largely by the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sac- 
rament.” ‘That is a very large 
statement at the reading of which 
“many an eyebrow will be lift- 
ed!” But let us see! 

With the first indication of new 
life in England’s Catholic 
Church, after two and a half cen- 
turies of Protestant oppression, 
the Catholic movement took 
form in 1833. After many years 
of opposition, persecution, bigot- 
ry—yes, and some defections!— 
the stalwarts of those days, real- 


mands more than conception, ges- 
tation, and birth of God in man. 
It demands all of man. It de- 
mands his childhood of growth in 
the soul. Finally God demands 
that man enjoy Him in his ma- 
turity. This will involve not only 
the happiness of maturity, but al- 
so the bitterness and pain of cru- 
cifixion of all of the old self that 
yielded to evil. The crucifixion is 
just as real as the conception, ges- 
tation, and birth. The soul that is 
mature and casts itself complete- 
ly on God will experience all of 
the pain, all of the agony of this 
crucifixion. ‘Che cup simply can- 
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ized that all other doctrines of 
the Church depended upon a 
right acceptance of the Incarna- 
tion of our Blessed Lord extend- 
ed in the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar. Hence the Confrater- 
nity of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Origin 

It came about in this way: to 
defend and propagate the truth 
of the Sacrifice of the Altar and 
of our Lord’s Real and Objec- 
tive Presence in the Blessed Sac- 
rament and of the inherent de- 
votional necessities of these 
truths, there came together, at 
the behest of the Rev. T. IT. Can- 
on Carter, a small body of clergy 
whose names are known to us 
and held in reverent memory, 
Fathers Upton Richards, Cham- 


bers, .. Peary, *= Gosby ; White, 
Charles Lowder, Mackonochie, 
and a layman, Robert Brett. 


The place was All Saints Church, 
Margaret Street, London; the 
year 1862. For thirty-five years 
Canon Carter was the Superior- 
General. 

To describe the low ebb of 
sacramental administration, and 
the subsequent ignorance and 


HOLY CROSS MACE 


not pass; it must be drunk jy 
bitter dregs. Man who has ¥ 
God does not want the cj 
pass. He may wince before |) 
he will not dash it from himj> 
ing this pain, this crucifia. 
man is not left alone. & 
though man may not be ale 
perceive God at this time Chie 
closer now than at any jf 
stage of the way. He is aq 


“k 
watch and the day of co of 
revelation has not yet “a 


lack of devotion, no better ih 
tration need be brought fom 


chief center of the Ande | 
Church, 
city (Canterbury being in)” 
“Country”) there were 
Paul’s Cathedral, Londor} | 
Easter Day, 1800, just six |p 
municants! “Communion je: 
celebrated at negelected “) 
munion Tables” three or = 
times a year, while the few) 
“drew near’ were almost thee 
uninstructed as to “the meir 
of this Service’ and the im |i : 
tions of their own acts as 
ients. 
While great improvemen, : 
been achieved in the years ff 
1833, when the Catholic 
ment (known then various 
the Tractarian, and afterwai 
the Oxford Movement) wal) 
gun, the founders of the Cc 
ternity realized that Engl) 
Catholic Church could ne}) 
brought back to her Catholif 
dition until the Altar wa 
stored and the Communion 
—symbol of the “real absenj? 
was abolished: until an ach 
ance of the Catholic doctring} 
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yer was recovered and every- 
re e proclaimed. This was to be 


| was to be expected, serious 
losition was the experience of 
je founders and of those who 
\ciated themselves with them 
he organization. Suspected of 
rior purposes, the “no pop- 
\! cry was raised and persecu- 
| followed. ‘To be known as a 
vical associate was to invite the 
yn of the “powers that be” 
| inhibition of priestly func- 
i and in many cases ac- 
| imprisonment! As to the 
\risonments, blessed be the 
tes of Tooth, Bell-Cox, Dale, 
‘aght and Green! And what 
{I be said of the other Con- 
‘ors: Bishop King, Frs. Doll- 

Lowder, Bennett, Stanton, 
lading and Wainwright—and 
the martyred Mackonochie! 
these followed along with the 
is 


inal founders and were asso- 
of the Confraternity! 


| Objectives 


Ihe objects of the Confrater- 
| have not been changed since 
ception. They are threefold: 
1) The Honour due to the 
son of our Lord Jesus Christ 
he Blessed Sacrament of His 
‘y and Blood. 

‘2) Mutual and special Inter- 
fon at the time of and in 
m with the Eucharistic Sac- 
ac. 

3) The promotion of the ob- 
ance of the Catholic and 
‘nitive law of receiving the 
y Communion fasting. 

hese were the basic objects 
ch entered into and found 
§r underlying usefulness in all 
fwork of those above mention- 
find the many others—clergy 
laity—who have affiliated 
selves with the organization. 
h these basic principles the 
fraternity has concerned it- 
and with those which natu- 
/ issue from the fuller accept- 


har 


‘Morgan Dix, S.T.D., 


- (layman) 


ance of the doctrine of the Altar: 
the re-establishment of the Mass 
as the Central worship of the 
Church on all Sundays and Holy 
Days: the Daily Mass: Reserva- 
tion for the sick and for Adora- 
tion. 

Just as the sun is said never to 
set on the Empire of England, so 
the missionary spirit of Catholic 
leaders sought to plant the Con- 
fraternity into all parts of the 
world where English is spoken. 
Branches were established in 
Scotland, Canada; “India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Afri- 
ca, with which Branches the 
American Confraternity is in con- 
stant correspondence. 

At the Jubilee Festival of the 
American Confraternity celebrat- 
ing our seventy-fifth anniversary, 
an historical paper was read by 
the present Secretary-General in 
which the beginning and early 
history were traced and is worth 
repeating here for the record. 

“The formal introduction of 
the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood 
of Christ into the United States 
of America... was made, with 
the consent of the Reverend 
rector of 
Trinity Church, New York, in S. 
Paul's Chapel, Broadway, New 
York, September the eleventh, 
A.D. 1867, at which time and 
place the Rev. Francis Harrison, 
the Rev. Thomas McKee Brown 
and Mr. Francis C. McCauley 
were admitted asso- 
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ciates by the Rev. Charles C. 
Grafton, S.S.J.E., of Cowley, Eng- 
land. 


Attest: Thomas McKee Brown 
Priest, and Rector of the 
Church of S. Mary the Vir- 
gin, New York.” 


American Branch 


With these small beginnings 
the American Confraternity was 
launched. Unlike the ‘Branches’ 
in other lands the American has 
always been an independent and 
national organization. It also en- 
joys the distinction of being the 
oldest devotional organization in 
the American Church, antidat- 
ing by a few years our sister or- 
ganization, the Guild of All 
Souls, which was founded in Eng- 
land by our Confessor, the Rev. 
Arthur Tooth. 

As was to be expected the in- 
troduction of the Confraternity 
in this country met with imme- 
diate opposition—not, it is true, 
with the extreme persecution of 
our English brethren, where the 
Church was enslaved to a thor- 
oughly protestantized state—but 
nevertheless with that kind of op- 
pression which condemns the 
“marked man” and paralyzes his 
usefulness. Notwithstanding this 
opposition, but perhaps by reason 
of it, the principles of the Con- 
fraternity became more and more 
widespread and its influence felt. 

Because we are a devotional 
organization, prayer and interces- 
sion have been the means of our 
achievement. We have not sought 
numbers, but rather devout souls 
who, believing in the truths for 
which we stand, have been will- 
ing to bind themselves together 
in devotional effort to establish 
those truths. The growth of the 
organization as time went on, and 
considering the geographical size 
of our country, necessitated the 
adoption of a provincial system, 
consisting of eight districts. - 
These provinces centering upon 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
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Sewanee, Chicago, Omaha, Kan- 
sas City and San Francisco have 
each their own organization, 
within the general one, with its 
own Provincial Superior. These 
provide, among other things, for 
the annual festival of Corpus 
Christi, fittingly observed and 
within fair reach of associates re- 
siding in each territory. 

Our spiritual work consists of 
intercessory prayer facilitated by 
the monthly issue of ““The Inter- 
cession Paper” in which the pray- 
ers and petitions of the associates 
are conveyed to all associates. But 
because “faith without works is 
dead”’ we undertake as our spe- 
cial work the providing of the de- 
cencies of worship to poor and 
struggling parishes and missions, 
these grants usually taking the 
form of proper Mass vestments 
and worthy sacred vessels. Hun- 
dreds of these grants have height- 
ened the “worthiness of worship” 
and gladdened the hearts of many 
a discouraged missionary. The 
wherewithal to do this work 
comes from the income of our En- 
dowment Fund, which amounts 
to $11,000 and yields some $350 
a year. This fund has been erect- 
ed from some small legacies and 
from the fees for lfe-member- 
ships. 


Present Membership 


Life-membership carries with 
it, not only what the name im- 
plies, but the inestimable assur- 
ance of “Perpetual Remem- 
brance”’ after death. At the mo- 
ment of writing we have 430 life 
members of whom 13 bishops, 42 
priests and 94 of the laity have 
died. ‘These departed ones are re- 
membered annually by name at a 
solemnly sung requiem. 
~ Our membership is about 3,000 
at the present time and is about 
evenly divided between members 
of wards in various parishes and 
associates “‘at large’’—that is, not 
_ affiliated with any local ward. Of 
these wards there are now ninety- 
four. The Confraternity was in- 


corporated under the laws of the 
State of Illinois in 1888. 

It is appropriate to record here 
the great service and indefatig- 
able interest and zeal of our Su- 
periors-General, Dr. Ewer, Bish- 
op Grafton and Bishop Weller of 
blessed memory: they have gone 
to their rest and “their works:do 
follow them!” May they rest in 
God's peace! 

Our present Superior-General, 
the Right Reverend Benjamin F. 
P. Ivins, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 
Milwaukee, has served us since 
1936. 

It is worthy of remark that in 


the almost eighty years of our his-_ 
tory we have had only four Su- 


periors-General. That these good 
servants of God and His Church 
should have found time and wil- 
lingness in their busy and useful 
lives to devote themselves so un- 
selfishlessly to our cause, taking 


Loma 


By JOSEPH H. 


HEN I was trying to 
learn the Loma tongue 
my first helper was 
Augustine Jalla, top boy in the 
graduating class of 1943 in our 
grammar school. After him Alan 
Jalla, top boy in 1944, taught me. 
After some time they were able 
to write out or type in phonetic 
orthography native tales for me 
to study. In doing this they were 
the first writers of their own stor- 
ies in their own language, of the 
only non-Christian Loma litera- 
ture. (They also did most of the 
Loma Christian literature!) 
Only distant cousins, each is the 
son of a clan Chief named Jalla, 
one a northern and the other a 
southern ruler, but both progres- 
sive and eager to cooperate with 
the Mission. ‘Today Augustine 
and Alan are in high schools on 
the coast. 
(N. B. The rabbit in West Af- 


rican stories is not the rabbit we 
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many long journeys, ofm 
their own expense, indicat} 
importance with which thy — 
timated the work of the Cir 
ternity. 
Is it not therefore a just i 
that, under God, the Conf 
nity-has “very largely bee} 
lever whereby an almost dd” 
Church has been brought bj} — 
the Father?”’ ) 
And what of the futurest 
sometimes unthinkingly su 
ed that the Confraternity hag 
its day—done its wor 
should now be dissolved! 
mur! Until the Lord’s Serv 
_ first in our worship—unt} 


be adored in tabernacles thr}i 
out the land—until the reve 
of fasting communion is (je 
where observed—the work ¢7 
Confraternity is unfinished} 


Stories 
BESSOM, O.H.C. 


know but a small antelope, 
feet high. How interesting 
he should play the same pif. 
their folk-lore! When Eur(i. 
rabbits were introduced | 
were at once given the same | 
as the little antelope with th 
fix “wi which means 
man’s. So their antelope is\i. 
and our recent introducti 


Wizabi.) 


How the Rabbit got Wisd 

One day the rabbit wer 
God and he said to Him, “§ 
me wisdom!” Then God sé 
him, “Do this and I will giv 
wisdom: bring Me skin fron 
leopard’s forehead, a live 
constrictor and a live chin} 
7A oe 

The rabbit went to the lee 
the first and said to him, 
go, because they say you ar 
able to jump from the over 
ing cliff but I said you~ 


= — 


.” The leopard said, “Who 
you so?” But the rabbit said, 
fou jump I will then show the 
on to you.” The leopard 
| 4 but struck against the 


so that skin from his fore- 
| stuck to it. Then the rabbit 
| the skin, he spoke many an 
icere “I’m sorry”’ and he car- 
it before God. 

hen the rabbit went and took 
ngth of bamboo and went 
jit to the boa-constrictor. He 
| “This is what they say is 
er than you are, but I said 
| you were longer than it!” 
_ boa-constrictor got angry 
said to him, “Who has said 
|the bamboo stick is longer 
ied? Let me lie on it and 
jure.”’ When he lay on it at 
the rabbit tied him fast and 
ed him before God. 

jhen the rabbit got an empty 
jper* and filled it with wet 
and took it to the chimpan- 
house. He said to him, 
her, I beg you to keep my 
per of rice safely for me.” 
in the rabbit had gone away, 
thimpanzee took the hamper 
hung it in a corner. The sand 
{n to get dry and ran out un- 
| was all gone. 


d his pretended rice hamper 
' him the chimpanzee was 
‘ly amazed and he asked the 
it, “Little brother, how did 
get this sand into the ham- 
‘vithout its leaking out?” The 
it answered, “If you want me 
ill you how I have managed 
our sand into the hamper 
out its leaking out you must 
in the hamper in order to 
| the way to pour sand into 
nper.” 

soon as the chimpanzee got 
}the hamper the rabbit tied 
fast, hoisted him to his back 
Walked off staggering from 
‘ide of the road to the other. 
aid to the chimpanzee, “Be 
mper is pidgin English: for the woven 
eat containers so widely used in West 


, 


—* 
i, omy 


then the rabbit came-to de- |. 


careful; if you shake you will 
sift out like sand.” This state- 
ment frightened the chimpanzee 
greatly so that he stopped strug- 
gling and lay quietly until the 
rabbit carried him and _ placed 
him before God. 

When the sun rose God gath- 
ered many herbs. He burned 
them and made the ashes into a 
powder with a winnowing bas- 


‘ket. He gave it to the rabbit and 


said to him, “Go now, set this in 
the sunlight to dry but the rain 
must not wet it.”” The rabbit put 
it in the sunlight but soon the 
rain thundered. He ran and took 
it at once and started into the 
house. But.the doorway was not 
wide enough for the broad bas- 
ket. A bush-chicken was passing 
and said “Tip it! Tip it!”* When 
he tipped it the basket went in- 
to the house but some powder 
spilled. ‘Therefore the wisdom 
was divided into four parts and 
the rabbit got but three. 


The Man Who Believed In God 


There was a man who was 
among the great men of his town 
but had only one wife. ‘They had 
but one child. This child was a 
girl-child and very pretty. When 
the girl had grown the man died. 
After the father’s death the wo- 
man said to the men of the town, 
“The man to whom I give my 
daughter must be sacrificed on 


my grave when I die!” The chief, 


men liked the girl very much be- 
cause of her beauty but when 


they heard this statement no 


man ever came again to the moth- 
er to speak for her. 

There was a man in the upper 
country. When he heard the story 
he came there. He went to the 
woman and said to her, “You 
yourself have said that you will 
not give your daughter to any 
man unless he is to be sacrificed 
on your grave when you die?” She 
agreed to this. Then the man said 
to her, “Give her to me and I will 
give myself to your relatives to 

* The bird’s customary sound. 
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kill on your grave.” (His own 
companions did not want him to 
marry the girl but he did not lis- 
ten to their words.) This matter 
was very pleasing to the chief 
men because they would get the 
girl back after the mother died. 

When the man took his wife 
he carried her to his own town 
and showed her to his people. 
Some of them were glad but some 
were not. Most of them were bit- 
ter on account of the story and 
wanted to keep him only in his 
own country. But the young man 
did not listen to them. 

It was not a long time before 
his mother-in-law sent a messen- 
ger to whom she had said, “Go to 
my son-in-law and tell him to 
come with his wife because I am 
sick.” When the messenger told 
him they went quickly. But when 
they came and saw her she was 
better. They returned to. their 
town. Not a long time after that 
he heard again sickness news of 
his mother-in-law for the same 
messenger came again to tell the 
sickness matter to them. He went 
very quickly because his heart 
was in great suspense. When he 
reached the town the woman had 
just died. The man did not know 
what he could do. 

Then he walked along the road 
and prayed to God. He begged 
God to show him the way to es- 
cape from this matter. When he 
walked along the head of the 
road he prayed. When he went 
down the road and when _ he 
climbed it he was doing praying. 
A lizard appeared and said to 
him, “God has sent me. He says 
He will help you. But after I have 
helped you must give me a cloth.” 
The man was very happy when 
he heard the lizard’s word. 

But he did not stop praying. 
When he was walking to the 
head of the same road a snail ap- 
peared and gave him the same 
message. Then he said to them 
both, “I will do what you say 
since God has agreed to my pray- 


” 


er. 
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As he was going along with 
them the snail said to him, “Take 
me and go and put me on the big 
cotton tree near the town.” In that 
town there was one big cotton 
tree which was high above it. It 
had no equal in the town and its 
limbs spread over the town but 
the people did not notice it be- 
cause it was so far above them. So 
the man went under the tree with 
the snail and put it there. The 
snail climbed up into the tree 
and stayed in its topmost 
branches. 

The lizard said to him, “Take 
me and bury me near the grave 
of your mother-in-law.” When 
they had buried his mother-in- 
law he went by night and buried 
the lizard near the grave. 

When the woman had _re- 

mained three days in the grave 
they called all the men in the 
town and her relatives to come to 
the place of sacrifice. When all 
the people came to the place of 
sacrifice they sacrificed many 
chickens but no one was satis- 
_ fied. The men were wondering 
greatly. At last her relatives went 
to the townspeople and said, 
“The woman pointed out her 
sacrifice before she died. She 
said, ‘None other than my son-in- 
law is to be sacrificed when I die. 
That is the price of my daugh- 
ery = 

When the relatives said this, 
the chief men were pleased again. 
At once they called the man. 
When he came to the grave they 
said to him, “Come now, we shall 
kill you because so your mother- 
in-law stated and you on your 
part agreed.” The man was not 
the least bit frightened because 
he believed in God. He loosened 
his clothing from his throat and 
lay down on the grave. Before the 
knife had even touched his throat 
the lizard—which was in the 
ground near the grave—said, 

“Uhn-uhn!” which means “No!” 
When the lizard said this, the 
snail at once cried ‘No! No man 
shall do this. I have not yet seen 


the kinsman whom they should 
kill on my grave.” He said this 


. twice and the lizard also kept up 


the sound he was making. 


When the men _ heard these 
things said they were’afraid and 
said, “God is advising us and so 
are the spirits. Let-us not do this 
thing because they have not dis- 
appointed us before.” ‘The man 
escaped. In this country the peo- 
ple were believing in God and in 
the spirits equally. They feared 
the spirits because whatever bad 
thing happened, they blamed on 
them and they spoiled many of 
their things. They feared God be- 


cause He gave them sufferings. 


So they thought about it. | 

The man as soon as they let 
him go went and got the lizard 
from the hole and took the snail 
from the tree. He carried them 
to his town and did many things 
for them. 


There had been no way for 
that man to escape except through 
prayer. The chief men would 
not help him. But God helped 
him and he thanked Him great- 
ly. . 

Prosperity came to him greatly. 
He had many children. He gave 
the first born to God. He said to 
him, “Your duty is only to pray 
God always. If any man _ has 
trouble, you help him. Pray God 
for them.” It is the descendants 
of this son who are the people 
who pray to God. 

To his second son he said, 
“Your part is to feed these two 
animals always.” The descendants 
of the younger son are those who 
sacrifice to animals and pray to 
them. They also offer food to 
trees and pray to them. 

For us it is good to follow the 
descendants of the older son and 
to leave off the way of the other. 
His way was not equal. He left 
the word of his father. He got 
bitter this way. At the last he 
saw that his own way was not 
good and he followed his older 
brother. 


— Cross 
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Press Notes! 


We are writing these } 
Notes so far in advance offs 
lication that some of the jj 


mation on forthcoming pull. 
tions is, of necessity, very }} 
tive. We hope to have ee 


CHISMS ready by June 15¢) 
we cannot make any pro} 


The probable price will bi | 


enty-Five Cents. ‘This 
Teachers Manual for the! 
Cross Catechism. 


A reprint of Father Supdi 


92 Bae 


article “Che Real Reason 
Magazine, 
1945) 


is being prepared, }: ’ 


may be ready by the time thf)’ 


tice appears. 
dozen 60c; 


Single Cop] | 


13, Or more, 4c/# 


the S.P.C.K., London, sayin| a 


copies of ATHLETES OF ft 


have been “delayed in bin} 


ders may be sent to us to bd 


in our Back-Order file, but 


do not send remittances al’ 
price on this edition has now’ 


determined. Probably $2.) 


$2.50. 


Om printer has notified }y - 


a 10% increase in the cost ci 


duction of the HOLY CG 


MAGAZINE. With our lif 


circulation, this means a fj): 


narrowing of the margij}: 


which we operate. For man} 
sons we do not wish to in| 


the subscription rate, nor 


contemplate doing so. W 


however, appeal to our sul» 


ers to help us by ren 
promptly—thus saving us_ 
tional expense of special n 


letters, appeals, etc., ani 
course, we would welcome 
subscriptions. 


We insert this notice he 
the hope that it will reach 


of the customers of the FM. 


CROSS PRESS: Due to vi 


of business, and also to th 


that we are shorthanded,® 


§ does not send out monthly 
‘ments on accounts. We do 
| Invoices with orders, and 
‘ss a customer requests a 
‘ment none will be sent. 
\3 inadvertently, we may 
neglected to thank a sub- 
jer for the Renewal of his 
jeription to the MAGA- 
'E. To all such we now say, 
jank you, and please continue 


Ip us spread the Faith by 


| 
i 


generous support of our 


| 
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Book Reviews 


eetomy of the Saints. By Rich- 
ison Wright. New York. More- 
\se-Gorham Co. Pp.\116. Price $.65. 
jr. Wright takes St. John the 
Wust, St. Peter, St. John the 
jigelist and the Virgin Mary 
\xamples of sanctity. ‘Their 
yacters are vividly portrayed 
}in the process many impor- 
}truths of the Catholic Faith 
practice are clearly and win- 
ly taught. The book origi- 
id in a series of addresses 


jhandbook for affective pray- 
| iz has the double advan- 


‘on Thou Seekest. Anonymous. The 
emillan Company, New York, 
6. 229 pp. $2.00. 


his is a book which the re- 


ipit. But it is not the sort of 


fa 


thing to be read through at a sit- 


ting, like a detective story. Most 
of it is addressed directly to God. 
In other words, it should be not 
simply read through but prayed 
through. It is just the book for 
souls who have been exercised, 
thoroughly, in formal meditation 
and are ready for affective prayer 
but who still need some kind of 
external stimulus. In fact, it is 
just the book for most of us. 


To preserve a sense of propor- 
tion, however, it helps to com- 
pare and contrast Whom Thou 
Seekest with the great classic ex- 
amples of writings, outside the 
Bible, which are addressed di- 
rectly to God; such as St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, for example, 
or the Imitation. The modern 
book is more self-conscious. One 
wonders, indeed, if the author 
was not peeking at the Imitation 
out of the corner of his eye as 
he wrote. He strains more and 
lacks the superb restraint and 
simplicity of the older books; 
also their iron element. Still, it 
would not be fair to decry a pic- 
ture just because it does not equal 
a Raphael. Whom Thou Seekest 
is sincere and inspiring. Would 
there were more books which 
speak to God instead of only 
about Him. 


The author decries the belief 
of some people that Jesus never 
smiled. “Is it possible that He 
who so deeply loved and so clear- 
ly understood the heart of man 
did not smile with men in their 
happiness as well as weep with 
them in their distress?” Probably 
the strange notion which the au- 
thor condemned is due to an er- 
roneous version of a very ancient 
tradition. I do not remember the 
original words exactly nor would 
I know now where to look for 
them, but, in substance, they ran 
as follows: 


“Jesus was not wont to laugh 
aloud but He had the most won- 
derful smile that ever was seen.” 

—A.W. 
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Grace. By Joseph Barker, C.R. West- 
menster. Dacre Press. Pp. 68. Price 
3/- 

Grace is a subject on which 
there is widespread ignorance 
and confusion in otherwise well- 
instructed Christian minds. This 
has been caused by a notable lack 
of clear and definite teaching on 
this fundamental doctrine. Fath- 
er Barker does much to remedy 
the situation in his small and 
simple book. He correctly em- 
phasizes the relationship between 
grace and human free will and 
sweeps away the cobwebs of past 


controversies. "The book makes 
very profitable and _ inspiring 
reading.—B.S. 


Stewards of the Mysteries of God. By 
R. D. Middleton. Westminster. Dacre 

Press. Pp. 47. Price 2/6. 

This brief treatise on the life 
and work of a priest is written 
especially for young priests and 
ordinands. But it should be help- 
ful to any priest in reviewing the 
responsibilities and techniques of 
his high calling. The six chapters 
deal with the priest in his inner 
life, in his study, in the sanctuary, 
in the pulpit, in his pastoral re- 
lations and in his work with 
young people. It makes fine spir- 
itual reading in time of retreat. 
—B:S. 


The Ministry of Absolution. By Ken- 
neth E. Kirk. Westminster. Dacre 
Press. Pp. 11. Price 9d. 

This little pamphlet by the 
Bishop of Oxford is a welcome 
addition to the all too scanty An- 
glican literature on the subject 
of hearing Confessions. It deals 
with points on which confusion 
is likely. Every priest should have 
a copy.—B.S. 


The Soul's Betrothal Gift. By Hugh of 
St. Victor. Translated by F. Sher- 
wood Taylor. Westminster. Dacre 
Press. Pp. 34. Price 3/- 

This new translation of the 
mystical treatise of Hugh of St. 
Victor, the twelfth century Au- 
gustinian Canon, is printed in a 
handy little volume.—B.S. 


N ew Records 


Two of the greatest musicians 
of the present era join in a mag- 
nificent recording of one of 
Bach’s most glorious sonatas. ‘The 
harpsichordist Wanda Landow- 
ska, and the violinist. Yehudi 
Menuhin perform the Sonata in 
E. Among the richest gems from 
the great literature of J. S. Bach 
are his sonatas. for violin with 
clavier obbligato. The exact year 
of their composition cannot be 
determined but they date from 
the period 1717-1723, a span of 
happy years in the composer's life. 
This brilliant composition, the 
Sonata in E, is the third in a set 
of six. Like the two that precede 
it, it is constructed on the basis 
of a slow-fast alternation in a 
four movement scheme. This 
splendid recording of a truly great 
work is a happy addition to the 
accumulation of recordings of 
Bach. (Victor Album DM-1035; 
three twelve-inch discs; list 
$3.50.) 

Gregor Piatigorsky is one of 
the great living ‘cellists. A record- 
ing by this sterling artist merits 
a place in any library of recorded 
music. Columbia now offers 
Piatigorsky, assisted by Ralph 
Berkowitz at the piano, in a re- 
cording of the lovely Beethoven 
Sonata No. Five in D Major for 
’Cello and Piano. Beethoven’s 
five sonatas for ‘cello and piano 
give a concentrated picture of his 
development as a composer. The 
first two of these sonatas dates 
from 1796, when Beethoven was 
just establishing himself as a 
virtuoso performer and compos- 


PRIESTS’ RETREAT 
The Annual Retreat for Priests 
will be held at Holy Cross, West 
Park, N. Y., beginning at supper, 
Monday, September 16th, and 


endina at breakfast on Friday, 
September 20th. It is restricted to 


those in Holy Orders. Please 
notify the Guestmaster prompily, 
if you plan to come, as our ac- 
commodations are limited. 


er. The Sonata No. Three was 
written in 1807-1808 and is gen- 
erally conceded to be the most 
popular of the five. Following 
hard on the heels of the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Symphonies, the 
Fourth and Fifth Piano Concerti, 
the Violin Concerto, and the 
three Rasoumovsky quartets, this 
third sonata is a good example 
of Beethoven’s middle period. 
The fourth ‘cello sonata and the 
fifth appeared in 1815 and they 
ushered in Beethoven’s third 
great period of composition. The 
Sonata No. Five, now recorded, 
begins with a vigorous allegro 
con brio, the opening theme of 


which recalls the opening of the ~~ 


Quartet No. Eleven in F Minor. 


Community Notes 


ATHER Superior spent the 

first half of May making vis- 

itation at St. John the Bap- 
tist’s House, Nixon, Nevada. On 
the 1igth he preached at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Rosemont, Penna., in the morn- 
ing and in the evening at Bryn 
Mawr College. He preached at 
Vassar College on the 26th. 


Bishop Campbell was in_ the 
Diocese of New York during May 
assisting Bishop Manning. 


Father Baldwin spoke on our 
Liberian Mission to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary at the Church of the 
Intercession, New York City, on 
May 7th. 


Father Parker conducted a Re- 
treat for the young married peo- 
ple of St. Paul’s Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, at the Convent of the 
‘Transfiguration, Glendale, Ohio, 
May 2-4. On the 5th he preached 
at St. Paul’s Church, Dayton. He 
spoke on our Liberian Mission to 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Church of the Ascension, Bloom- 
field, N. J., on the 1oth. 
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The second movement is a 
and beautiful one, marked ay, | 
con molto sentimento dah 


The finale, allegro fugato,\. ° 


broadly conceived and pow 
fugue. This sonata was coms’ 
in August, 1815. The prese} i 
cording is superb. (Columb) 
MX-258; two tweive-inch | 


list $2, 50.) 


a single twelve-inch Victor}; 
(11-9024; list $1.00). Thee 
brated ‘cellist, with Emanuel 
at the piano, is heard in hei 
maninoff’s Danse Orientaley 
an Adagio by Giovanni Grae: 
‘Lhe recording is a very fine bi 

—The Listen ' 


fy 


Father Spencer addressal : 
Long Island Diocesan Vocat}i ® 
Conference on the Religious} _ 


May 11th. 


June Appointments 


Father Superior will cond} 
Retreat and conference for tl} 
Stephen’s Society of Deacon 
at St. Clara’s House, Upper 
Hook, N. Y., June 3-5. He! 
lecture and conduct the Ref 
for the clergy of the Diocei) 
Chicago, June 17-19, at thd 
Koven Foundation, Racine, | 


Father Kroll will be char 
at the Adult Conference at C 
Leach, N. C., June 9-14, if 
which he will visit the Ord 
St. Helena, Versailles, Ky., w 
he will conduct two Retreat 
their associates. 


Father Harrison will prea 
All Saints Church, Orange, i 
on Whitsunday. 


Father Spencer and Bre 
Herbert will be on the facul 
the Valley Forge Confere 
Wayne, Penna., June 23-29. 


| 


An Ordo of Worship and Intercession, Ponecd uly, 1946 


| Trinity Sunday, Double I Cl. W. gl. cr. pref. of Trinity. Thanksgiving for the revelation of 
2 the Trinity. 


| St. Barnabas, Ap. Double II Cl. R. gl. cr. pref. of Apostles. For the St. Barnabas Brothers. 
. St. Ephraem Syrus, Deacon C.D. Double. W. gl. cr. For Kent School. 


i Wednesday. G. (a) Mass of Sunday col. (2) of the Saints (3) for For the Faithful Departed. 
| the faithful departed (4) ad lib. or (b) Votive of Trinity W. 
| col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. pref. of Trinity. 

| Corpus Christi. Double I Cl. W. gl. seq. cr. pref. of Christmas 
| through the Octave. 

| Within the Octave. Semidouble. W. gl. col. (2) of St. Mary (3) 
| for the Church or Bishop seq. (optional in Low Masses within 


Thanksgiving for the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


For all workers. 


the Octave) cr. 


. Within the Octave. Semidouble. W. gl. col. (2) St. Alban, M. (3) 
Vigil St. John Baptist seq. cr. L.G. Vigil. 

| Ist Sunday after Trinity. W. Mass (a) of Sunday gl. col. (2) 
_ Corpus Christi cr. or (b) before Corpus Christi procession, 
of the feast gl. col. (2) Sunday seq. cr. L.G. Sunday. 


|. Nativity of St. John Baptist. Double I Cl. W. gl. col. (2) Corpus 
Christi cr. 


Within the Octave. Semidouble. W. gl. col. (2) Octave of St. 
|; John seq. cr. 

}. Within the Octave. Semidouble. W. Mass as on June 25. 

. Octave of Corpus Christi. Greater Double. W. gl. col. (2) St. John 
me Seq. cr. 

, Sacred Heart of Jesus. Double I Cl. W. gl. cr. prop. pref. No men- 
’ tion of St. Irenaeus or Vigil of SS. Peter and Paul this year. 


. St. Peter, Ap. Double I Cl. R. gl. col. (2) St. Paul cr. pref. of 
Apostles. 


, 2nd Sunday after Trinity. G. gl. col. (2) Commemoration of St. 
Paul (3) St. Peter (4) St. John cr. pref. of Trinity. 


ly 1. Precious Blood of Our Lord. Greater Double. R. gl. col. (2) 
St. John cr. pref. of Passiontide. 


|. Visitation B.V.M. Double II Cl. W. gl. cr. pref. B.V.M. 

, Wednesday. G. Mass of Trinity ii col. (2) of the Saints (3) of the 
| faithful departed (4) ad lib. 
, Thursday. G. Mass of Trinity ii col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 
(or Votive Mass for Independence Day W. gl. cr.) 
| Friday. G. Mass as on July 4. 
| Of St. Mary. Simple. W. gl. col. (2) of the Holy Spirit (3) for the 
Church or Bishop pref. B.V.M. (Veneration). 
, 8d Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. (2) SS. Cyril 
and Methodius cr. pref. of Trinity. 
. Monday. G. Mass of Trinity iii col. (2) of the Saints (3) for the 
| faithful departed (4) ad lib. 
. Tuesday. G. Mass of Trinity iii col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 
| Wednesday. G. Mass as on July 9. 
. Thursday. G. Mass as on July 9. 


. Friday. G. Mass as on July 9. 


. Of St. Mary. Simple. W. Mass as on July 6. 

. 4th Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. (2) St. Bona- 
» ventura, B.C.D: cr.-pref. of Trinity. 

_ St. Swithun, B.C. Simple. W. gl. col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 

. Tuesday. G. Mass of Trinity iv col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 


For social justice. 


Thanksgiving for the Divine 
Justice. 


For the Community of St. John 
Baptist. 


For world peace. 


For the Church’s Missions. 


For the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


For the conversion of sinners. 
For the reunion of Christendom. 


Thanksgiving for the hope of 
heaven. 


For the increased use of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. 


For the Order of the Holy Cross. 
For our novitiate. 


For St. Andrew’s School. 


For our Liberian, Mission. 
For St. John the Baptist’s, Nixon. 


Thanksgiving for the Divine Mercy. 
For the Oblates of Mount Calvary. 


For the Priests Associate. 
For the Seminarists Associate. 


For the Confraternity of the Love 
of God 


For the Confraternity of the Chris- 
tian Life. 


For our benefactors. 
Thanksgiving for the fear of hell. 


For the Bishops of the Church. 
For the clergy. 
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The People’s 
ANGLICAN MISSAL 


(American Edition) 
Size 44% x 6% 

Bound in Blue, durable, fabricated 
Cloth; with tooled cover. Printed on 
slightly tinted paper to increase legi- 
bility. 

Ordinary and Canon in two colors. 

Price $5 


At your book-store or from... 


THE FRANK GAVIN 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 


Mount Sinai, L. I., New York 
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St. Mary’s School 


MOUNT SAINT GABRIEL 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Modified Kent 
Plan. Under the care of the Sisters of Saint 


Mary. 
For Catalogue address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


THE SISTERS OF 
ST. MARY 


Altar Bread, Cards, Illuminations to order, 
-Church Embroidery on Linen, St. Mary’s Con- 
-vent, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Church Embroidery on Silk, St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, 407 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Rosaries, St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla, 
_N. Y 
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~SOWERS 
Printing Company 
LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


PERIODICALS and BOOKS 
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GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING | 
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THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
SECOND-HAND 


Largest Stock in America 


Catalogue of Episcopalian and Anglican 
Literature. Just issued. Free upon request. 
Correspondence and Want Lists Solicited 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, Inc. 
80 & 82 Fourth Ave. 


New York 3, N. Y. - 


CORDA IN COELO 


arranged by 


FATHER HUGHSON, O.H.C. 


Exercises in affective and econtem- 
plative prayer for those seeking, 
growth in their prayer-life. 


On order from England 
(Delivery about June 10th) 


Seventy-five Cents 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 


SISTERS OF 
ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


St. Marguerite’s 
Home School for Girls (4-18 years) 
Ralston, N. J. 


Convent St. John Baptist 
Ralston, N. J. 


St. Hilda Guild, lnc. 


147 EAST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Church Vestments, Ecclesiastical 
broideries and Altar Linen. Conference 
with 
Churches. 4 


Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


Saint Anre’s uchool 


181 Appleton St. »et. 
Massachusetts 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
kindergarten through high school, con- 
ducted »v the Six ‘s of Saint Anne. Nea: 
Boston. >rms > ate. 

Address 

The Sister Secretary 


Em- 


reference to the adornment of 


Arlington Heights 


NOW IS THE TIME to Orde 


Three Catechisms: a manual desi 


E. 


Thirty Lessons on the Holy Eucl 


HOLY CROSS MAGA; 


CHURCH SCHOOL MATER 


for use with the three Catechis 
children: Prayer, Ethical, and 
trinal. 


ach of the Catechisms for Children 5 


CHRIST WITH US 


By Hi 


FATHERS BINGHAM and HA Ri 


adapted to children from the | 
grade through the second year of 
school. 


Illustrated, 40 cents 


HOLY CROSS PRESS | 


CHURCH | 
PROPERTIES © 
FIRE INSURANC 
CORPORATION 


Insuring only property of t 
Episcopal Church and 
organized solely for its be 


20 Exchange Place, New York | 


Pa 


Hansman, Pralow & Wint 
THE PRINTERS { 


231-233 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N 
Book and Job Work Our Sp 


